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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 

Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 

is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 

himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 

Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 

sales and profit for you. You'll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 

not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 

est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


Wnternational 


(L$LEtInRG COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 








PROFIT PROMOTERS 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “occasionals” into 
regular customers. 


PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of “‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 





FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE’S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF “BAKERY- 
PROVED” FLOURS. 
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HOW LONG 00 YOU MIX A CAKE ? 


As every cake expert knows, thorough mixing of the in- 
gredients improves the quality of the cake—gives it greater 
volume, finer grain, smoother texture, better keeping 
quality. 
Yet all too often mixing time has to be cut down because 
Ea longer mixing toughens the gluten in the flour. 
$8 posted Cit ss, . # By selecting particularly choice varieties of soft wheat 
“2 ++ iabilaty eset and using only the innermost portions of the kernels, 
Pillsbury mills cake flour that will stand unusually long 
mixing without developing undesirably tough gluten. That’s 
one reason why cake flour bearing Pillsbury’s dotted circle 
trade-mark is favored by so many bakers. Why not put 
it to the test in your shop? 


Pillsbury BAKERY CAKE FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





This is all we have to say: 


lr top premium raw materials, skillful 
milling craftsmanship, scientific labora- 
tory control and a devotion to the high- 
est ideals of quality can produce good 


Cheapest Food flour... then there is no better flour 
made than the I-H brands. 


BREAD—Your Best and 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 
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RICHMOND orrtrs you 
THE GYRO -WHIP 


AND . 


SUPER SIFTERS 


Tue Finest In Sietinc Devices 
Bacxeo By 85 Years EXPERIENCE 


In THe MiLuNG INpUsTRY 





R-14 
RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CoO. : 
Lockport, New York J 
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Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
9 


Three great baking flours! B. 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 

buy and use only choice varieties of 


Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 


milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking ? 
ask for ofome é 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 













SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 

JAMES W. MILLER, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 


(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 


DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Editorial Assistant 


CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bidg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 























































Kansas City and Toronto. 










All Grades 
RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION enol gph One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Kayeaonge 2g Add $3 a year for 

e to other countries. Si Entered as Second i 
Matter at the Minneapolis ce. hange of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 



































“ROCK RIVER” RYE 





“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark eos weer f 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 












ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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CUT YOUR 
PACKAGING. 
COSTS... 


USE BEMIS BURLAP BAGS! 


December 4, 1951 


You can use Bemis 
burlap bags over and 
over again... and cut 
your packaging costs 
to the bone. 








A big manufacturer, using 
50,000 bags a day, kept a 
record of repeat trips of 
Burlap Bags. . . and learned 
that the bags cost only 

6 cents per trip. 


IT COSTS YOU ONLY PENNIES PER TRIP TO 
USE BEMIS BURLAP BAGS 





When you specify Bemis, you get 
the best burlap bags . . . selected 
standard constructions, strong 
seams, full cut, quality brand 
printing. Bemis Burlap Bags give 
you the packaging economy 

you're looking for. 


ASK THE BEMIS MAN FOR THE 
UP-TO-DATE PICTURE ON BURLAP 


BEMIS 


4 YR 
BAG 


zk 

Bemis— An American enterprise in business since 1858 
...employing 10,000 men and women in 45 plants, mills 
and sales offices . . . in 28 states, coast to coast. 
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Even among a family of thorobred horses or purebred cattle, some indi- 
viduals are bound to stand out. We agree that there are many good flours, 
too, but none that stand out in bakery production any better than KELLY’S 
FAMOUS. This superb flour has earned its famous name. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 











dhe WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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“dhe Flour of theTlation” 
=a 


Season's Greetings to the 
Baking Industry 


and Best Wishes for the 


New Vear 


Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sacks O 
| erican Flours. inc. 


Sane ae G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales £. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 


December 4, 1951 
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BIXL STERN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 





Many years ago, there lived a poor boy who 
loved to hunt, not only for sport but also of 
necessity. One day while out hunting, he found 
a dog. Its leg was broken. For days he doctored 
the injured dog, fed and nursed him until the 
animal recovered. Thus began a curious friend- 
ship for thereafter they were inseparable, and 
always the boy and the dog whose life he saved 
would go hunting together. 


One day the young hunter came across a cave. 
He entered to explore it, but for some reason, 
his dog remained outside. Suddenly, a huge boul- 
der came crashing down the side of the hill, and 
rolled up to the mouth of that cave, cutting off 
the hunter’s exit. The frightened boy screamed 
for help. Sensing his master’s danger, the dog 
raced away for help, barking frantically, and that 
young hunter was freed from the cave. 


wvt™ PERFORMANCE counts: * 


Thus that dog repaid a hunter’s kindness by 
saving his life. The people of Indiana thought so 
much of that friendship, that they erected a 
statue in a public square to honor and com- 
memorate the beauty of the friendship between 
that young hunter and his dog. For in time, that 
young hunter became the 16th President of the 
United States: Abraham Lincoln. 


While we can’t hope to compete with the 
history-making effects of that pair of good turns, 
we have been able to save bakers from often 
unnecessary grief by simply turning Commander- 
Larabee’s expert staff of research technicians loose 
on unusual production problems. As a “‘baker’s 
miller,” Commander-Larabee has met and con- 
quered a great many unusual baking problems. 
If we don’t know the answer to your particular 
difficulty, we'll be happy for the opportunity to 
find it and we'll have learned something, too! 


December 4, 1951 
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Continued Heavy Exports Indicated 





EXHAUSTION OF U.S. IWA 
QUOTA SEEN IN EARLY 1952 


USDA Announces Program for Grain Shipments in De- 
cember-January and Tentative February-March 
Schedules; Reserve of Some IWA Wheat Due 


JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Heavy sales of 
U.S. wheat for the period of Decem- 
ber-March were forecast this week 
when the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture announced final and prelim- 
inary monthly export authorizations 
amounting to more than one million 
tons for each month. (See accom- 
panying tables.) 

These sales clearly will close out 
the U.S. International Wheat Agree- 
ment export quota, except such res- 
ervations as the USDA will place 
on certain quotas to assure that sup- 
plies of subsidy wheat will be avail- 
able for preferred foreign countries. 
The current USDA report on un- 
filled export quota balance of the 
U.S. under the wheat pact discloses 
approximately 96.7 million bushels 
remain to be sold. (See table on 
page 68.) 

Significantly, but without disclos- 
ing its plan of operation, the USDA 
in announcing the December-March 
export programs warns that the fact 
authorizations have been granted 
does not mean wheat will be available 
under provisions of the wheat agree- 
ment. It is understood that already 
in the case of the Netherlands, USDA 
has given assurance its full quota 
under the wheat pact will be 
reserved. This also includes the usual 
flour buying by Dutch importers. 

The USDA report on unexported 
pact quota balance does not precisely 
tally with export authorizations, it 
must be noted. In most instances the 
USDA weekly report of sales is be- 
hind actual sales, which means that 
the Nov. 27 report of a balance of 
96.7 million bushels is now somewhat 
below actual sales. 

An examination of December wheat 
export authorizations and a compari- 
son with reports of sales not yet 
contained in the USDA weekly re- 


July-December Export 
Summary 


long tons) 
Bread 
grains* 
Austria 89 132 
Belgium 170 310 
Brazil 400 
Denmark 
Egypt 210 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
India 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 
Japan 
Korea 
Mexico 5 13 208 
Netherlands 252 154 406 


Coarse 


Country grainst 


Norway q 80 183 
Peru 6 . 95 
Portugal 93 . 93 
Spain 30 40 
Sweden 60 18 78 
Switzerland 7 8 87 
U. K 268 315 583 
Other . 75 49 124 
Total . 5,807 2,374 8,181 
*Ineludes wheat and rye. tincludes corn, 
oats, bariey flaxseed; soybeans and grain 
sorghums. 


port of wheat pact sales and still 
unsold quantities discloses that more 
than one half million tons of grain 
are still to be credited against the 
December quota. 

Open or partially open December 
export authorizations of wheat to 
wheat pact nations include those to 
Belgium, Germany, Greece, India, 
Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Norway 
and Sweden. For non-wheat agree- 





ment buyers there are 

balances of the USDA nite 
authorization for December for ne ey 
zil of approximately 70,000 tons, 
Eayet of 30,000 tons, Finland 11,000, 

France 45,000, Mexico 35,000. 
will also appear as a December buy- 
er of ex-subsidy wheat. 

From this rough but approximately 
correct estimate it appears that when 
and if the December authorizations 
are purchased, the wheat agreement 
balance from the U.S. quota will be 
reduced by at least another 20° mil- 
lion bushels, leaving a U.S. export 
balance under the pact of approxi- 
mately 75 million bushels, which on 
the basis of final wheat export au- 
thorizations for January and prelim- 
inary authorization for February 
would close out the US. export 
quota under the agreement. 

However, while the wheat agree- 


(Continued on page 72) 


December-Mareh Export Programs 


(1,000 long tons) 


—December, 1951- 
Bread Coarse 

Country 
Austria de 30 30 60 60 45 
beigium 5 50 100 50 62 
Brazil 75 
Denmark .. oe 2 i 12 
Egypt : 
Finland . 
France 
Cermany .. 
Greece .... 
India 
Ireland 
Israel . 
Italy 
Japan 
Korea ..... 
M exico .. 

Netherlands 
Norw ay 
Peru ° 
Portugal .. 
Spain ..... os es a 
Sweden .. 3 9 2 3 16 
Switzerland 8 . 10 
CG. & f 150 5 125 
Other ..... 25 5 25 


Totals - 1,121 587 1,708 215 592 


—~—January, 1952—, 
Bread Coarse 
grain* graint Total grain* graint Total 


Prelim. Feb., 1952 Prelim. March, 1952 
Bread Coarse Bread Coarse 
grain* graint Total grain* graint Total 
105 5 20 70 50 20 70 
112 46 90 45 45 90 
70 50 an 50 
12 < a5 7 


30 
200 75 
50 net 


10 


45 45 
36 36 
50 50 
30 nie 30 


9 10 9 

os 30 ee 

‘ 10 es 10 
150 100 150 100 260 
75 25 100 76 25 100 


1,510 990 455 


1,043 467 1,445 


Includes food and feed grains and oilseeds. *Includes wheat and rye. tincludes corn, 
oats, barley, flaxseed, soybeans and grain sorghums. 





International Milling Co. Reports 
Baking Quality of New Crop Flour 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Internation- 
al Milling Co., in a report of the 
baking characteristics of the new 
crop spring wheat flour, states that 
there are few modifications to be 
made in the bakeshop to obtain re- 
sults equal those obtained with old 
crop flour. 

“The spring wheat crop was har- 
vested late this year because of 
weather conditions, and since har- 
vesting first began, the company has 
had a bakery and laboratory staff 
engaged in making exhaustive labor- 
atory and commercial baking tests 
on the new crop flours,” the bulletin 
states. 

“This summary of International's 
findings will be of considerable assist- 
ance to bakers as they begin using 
the new flour. 


“Same Sponge Percentages” 

“As we neared the end of the old 
crop flour, 65 and 70% sponge per- 
centages appeared to be giving the 
best over-all results in most shops. 
These same percentages also give 
best results with the new crop flour, 
with a slight preference for the 70% 
sponge. Medium stiff sponges work 
best regardless of which ratio is used. 

“With regard to yeast food, at the 
present time we find that about 0.5% 


yeast food gives the most desirable 
loaf characteristics, considering both 
the interior and exterior of the bread. 
We suggest, however, that as the 
crop year moves along, a_ special 
dough be run occasionally with less 
yeast food to determine if this per- 
centage might be lowered. 

“We found it unnecessary to use 
diastatic malt supplements with the 
new crop flour. Non-diastatic malt 
syrup or other supplements may con- 
tinue to be used in the customary 
amounts. 

“Sponge time needed by the new 
flour appears to be the same as for 
old flour. Using 2% yeast, with 
sponges set at 76 to 78° F. and re- 
turning to the mixer at 86 to 88° F 
our best bread was produced with 
4%-hour sponges. The entire range 
of sponge time from 4 to 5 hours, 
however, produced good sponges. 


“Absorption 2 to 3% Lower” 
“As we begin to use the new flour, 
absorption appears to be 2 to 3% low- 
er than for the flour from the end 
of the old crop. As the crop becomes 
more mature, the absorption of the 
flour may gradually become higher. 
“No change will be necessary in 
(Continued. on page 72) 


Kansas Outlook 
for Wheat Termed 
Very Promising 


The outlook for new crop wheat 
in Kansas is very promising, with 
acreage probably exceeding 15 mil- 
lion, the Santa Fe Railway reports. 
Moisture is plentiful, surface and sub- 
soil supplies having met as a rule. 

The Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. rates the state’s wheat crop 
condition as excellent. Wheat plants 
are stiff in a very healthy condition 
in spite of the low temperatures that 
prevailed recently, the association 
comments. 

Santa Fe reports that Oklahoma's 
wheat crop presents a varied picture, 
very much in line with the old story 
of adequate to excessive moisture in 
central and eastern sections and not 
enough in western areas. Over most 
of the main wheat belt, however, 
prospects are about normal, and the 
crop should enter the winter in fair- 
ly good condition. 

In Texas, moisture in early No- 
vember brought most of the new 
wheat up to a fair stand, although 
many fields do not have sufficient 
growth for protection against the 
possibility of high winds. Also cloud- 
ing the situation, according to Santa 
Fe, are reports of both drouth and 
insect damage and the need of a 
good, general rain. 


——“SREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lira—— 


EXPANDS FACILITIES 

NEWARK, N.J.—The Shelton Man- 
ufacturing Co., Inc., producer of cor- 
rugated products, has increasef its 
plant production facilities for making 
cake circles and pads. Although these 
items have been in production for 
some time, the expanded facilities 
will make available to the trade all 
sizes and types in white on white, 
white on brown and brown on brown. 


————“SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Amount of Wheat 
Under Support 
Tops 1950 Figure 


WASHINGTON—A total of 165,- 
285,027 bu. of 1951 wheat was placed 
under price support through Octo- 
ber, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. This compares with 
142 million bushels placed in the 
same period in 1950. 

Of the total, 47,136,232 bu. were 
farm-stored under loan and 116,482,- 
652 bu. warehouse-stored under loan. 
The remainder, 1,666,143 bu., was 
supported through purchase agree- 
ments. 

The total of all 1951 grains and 
oilseeds put under support in the 
period was 201,767,099 bu., compared 
with about 189 million in the same 
period last year. 

Amounts of other commodities un- 
der support at the end of October 
were: barley 13,070,819, oats 9,537,- 
113, rye 452,325, corn 450,452, flax- 
seed 1,029,621, soybeans 3,270,042, 
grain sorghums 8,671,700 bu. 
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Export Demand Expected to Hold 
Wheat Prices Up During December 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The de- 
partment of agricultural economics, 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, in its “Kansas Agricultural Sit- 
uation” for December, predicts slight- 
ly higher wheat prices for the month. 

The inaccessibility of Canadian 
wheat coupled with the short crops 
of Argentina and Australia and the 
drouth in India increase the depend- 
ence of foreign importers on USS. 
supplies, it was pointed out. The de- 
partment’s summary states that this 
condition of international trade in 
wheat continues to exert an upward 
pressure on the market. 

“Current prospects indicate that 
exports of wheat from the US. dur- 
ing the 1951-52 crop year will be 
from 370 to 400 million bushels un- 
less export restrictions are imposed,” 
the summary stated. “Should exports 
of this size be realized, the carryover 
on June 30, 1952, would be from 275 
to 305 ‘million bushels—a substantial 
reduction from the 395-million-bushel 
carryover June 30, 1951.” ; 

The agricultural economists said 
that the policy being followed in 
handling government stocks of wheat 
is a “major pricing factor’ in the 
current market situation. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture recently 
announced that the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. owned less than 130 million 
bushels of wheat. 


Gradual Liquidation 

“This indicates that a policy of 
gradual liquidation is being followed 
since CCC owned 168 million bushels 
of wheat Oct. 1,” the summary stat- 
ed, adding that there is an effective 
upper limit on prices at or near pres- 
ent levels as long as CCC continues 
to offer wheat at approximately 
present market prices. 

The economists point out that the 
upward pressure on prices could be 
eased temporarily should substantial 
improvement in international rela- 
tions materialize. This development, 
it was said, would reduce the stock- 
piling by some importing nations. 

The possibility of establishing price 
ceilings as well as possible increased 
selling by producers can be expected 
to create a fluctuating price pattern, 
the summary stated. 


“Higher Feed Grain Prices” 
The report stated that higher feed 
grain prices may be anticipated in 
December also. Some downward ad- 
justment will likely occur during 
brief intervals, it was said, but the 


Flour Distributors 
Schedule Chicago 
Meeting May 11-12 


NEW YORK—Chicago has been 
selected as the site of the 1952 an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors. The 
meeting will be held in the Edgewa- 
ter Beach Hotel May 11-12. 

This is immediately prior to the 
annual convention of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation in the same hotel, 
which will provide an excellent op- 
portunity for conferences between 
distributors and their milling con- 
nections, the association states. 





economists said that it would “likely 
be of a temporary nature.” 

In reviewing the market situation 
with regard to feed grains, the de- 
partment’s summary stated: 

“The supply of feed concentrates 
for the 1951-52 feeding season begin- 
ning last Oct. 1 is expected to be 
about 1.2 tons per animal unit. This 
compares with an average of almost 
1.3 tons for the 1950-51 season and 
1.1 tons per year for a recent 10-year 
period. Reduced supply per animal 
unit compared to a year earlier com- 
bined with poor quality of corn which 
must be utilized in the near future 
combined to give an undertone of 
strength to feed grain prices over the 
longer period. 

“The market price is now above 
the minimum which CCC-is permitted 
to sell and CCC is currently selling 


corn. The fact that buyers are avail- 
abije this early in the season for CCC 
corn at prices above the minimum 
indicates a strong current demand 
as well as the possibility that CCC 
will be able to reduce its stocks to 
the ‘emergency-minimum’ without 
seriously depressing prices. 

“Ceiling prices may be imposed on 
corn at any time when prices reach 
parity. An advance of no more than 
10¢ bu. would permit ceiling prices 
to be established. These ceilings 
would be most effective in commer- 
cial channels and if ceiling prices 
are much lower than supply and de- 
mand conditions warrant, the net 
result would most likely be decreased 
commercial offerings which in turn 
would increase upward pressure 
against ceiling prices in terminal and 
sub-terminal markets.” 





Government, Industry Discuss 
Sugar Import Quotas for 1952 


WASHINGTON — The annual do- 
mestic sugar bowl wrangle over im- 
port quotas and a determination of 
the probable level of domestic re- 
quirements staged under the auspices 
of the Sugar Act of 1948 renewed 
here again last week with industry 
witnesses taking the field before U.S. 
Department of Agriculture officials 
who are responsible for the determin- 
ation of the 1952 domestic consump- 
tion estimate. 

Gordon Peyton, general counsel for 
allied industrial sugar consuming 
groups supported by Joseph M. 
Creed, general counsel for the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., and other indi- 
vidual representatives of the candy 
and bottling trades, spoke for a high- 
er domestic allotment estimate. For 
the producers, Robert M. Shields, gen- 
eral counsel of the U.S. Beet Sugar 
Assn., outlined the case for the pro- 
ducer groups. 

As usual the estimates of probable 
domestic consumption for the coming 
year were widely at variance between 
the two groups. The producers saw 
for 1952 an approximate demand of 
7% million tons, which should be sup- 
ported by additional purchases of 
Cuban stocks to assure an adequate 
cushion or reserve against any un- 
foreseen emergency. 

For the consumer groups, Mr. Pey- 
ton advocated the determination of a 
consumption estimate of 8.5 million 
short tons, raw value, for 1952. He 
noted the relative stability of the 
market since June, 1951 as indicated 
by the decline in monthly distribution. 
This also indicated to the industrial 
consumer group that inventories were 
at a low level and that an 8.5 million 
ton consumption estimate for 1952 
would permit industrial users to build 
up inventories. 

For the industrial consumers, Mr. 
Peyton supported his request for an 
8.5 million ton determination with a 
12 month consumption level of 7.85 
million tons figure for the year end- 
ing Oct. 31, 1951. To this quantity 
he added an additional 300,000 tons 
for rebuilding inventory stocks, 150,- 
000 tons to cover increases in popula- 
tion and another 200,000 tons as an 
additional demand factor. 

Joseph M. Creed, ABA counsel 
speaking in support of the Peyton 


position, stated that the bakery indus- 
try requirements for sugar for 1952 
would be approximately 1.3 million 
tons, about the same as the estimated 
consumption has been for the current 
year. 

Other industrial consumer spokes- 
men covering special interests said 
that in each case they anticipated a 
higher use of sugar by their in- 
dustries. 

The price aspects of the sugar pro- 
ducer’s case were disclosed by Mr. 
Shields, who declared that quotas 
should be set low enough to advance 
sugar prices to a level consistent 
with the Sugar Act of 1948. He also 
called on the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to erase the 
mystery shrouding the sugar price 
target by announcing in specific terms 
the price range the government in- 
tends to establish. 

Sticking to the price aspects of the 
problem, Mr. Shields asserted that 
a study of the cost of living index 
disclosed that sugar should be priced 
at $9.77, 100 lbs. if the relative price 
relationship between sugar and the 
rest of the economy were maintained 
from the base period of the Sugar 
Act of 1948. This base period was 
January-October, 1947. The $9.77 cwt. 
price level is $1.52 higher than the 
current market price, Mr. Shields de- 
clared. 


Higher Quotas Urged 


The industrial user’s contention 
that higher quotas must be set to 
permit re-building of inventories was 
attacked by Mr. Shields, who argued 
that recent buying by industrial con- 
sumers at the low price level “clearly 
shows that there is no disposition to 
carry larger stocks.” On the other 
hand, he stated that production costs 
in the beet sugar area have risen 
substantially and unless the currently 
low price level is improved there may 
be a shift in beet production for 
other crops. 

Attacking the producer’s price con- 
tentions, Mr. Peyton declared that to 
increase prices for sugar now would 
be contrary to the government policy 
of holding prices down. The exemp- 
tion of sugar from OPS controls was 
designed so that USDA, through its 
edministration of the Sugar Act of 
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1948, could maintain reasonable 
prices, and Mr. Peyton continued, 
“Deliberate curtailment of supply 
to increase prices should be avoided.” 

Other spokesmen for the producing 
interests asked that the determina- 
tion of quotas be put on a quarterly 
basis. This proposal has been subject 
to earlier informal discussions with 
USDA officials but was rejected as 
too difficult to administer. 


——“SREAD 16 THE STAPF OF LIFE: 


CCC Minimum 
Corn and Wheat 
Prices Hiked 


WASHINGTON—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. stocks of wheat and corn 
are offered during December at 2¢ bu. 
higher minimum prices than during 
November. Quantities shown on the 
monthly price list are unchanged— 
5 million bushels of wheat and 50 
million bushels of corn. 

Examples of minimum wheat prices 
are $2.67, Kansas City; $2.69, Min- 
neapolis, and $2.72, Chicago, for No. 
1 grades. Wheat is available only 
when premium grain is required or 
where emergency situations exist. 

Minimum corn prices listed are 
$1.89, Chicago; $1.91, St. Louis; $1.80 
Minneapolis, and $1.87, Kansas City, 
for No. 3 yellow. 

CCC barley and oats are listed at 
the same minimum prices as in No- 
vember, No. 3 oats at 95¢, Chicago, 
and 91¢, Minneapolis, and No. 1 bar- 
ley $1.47 at Minneapolis. In all, 7,600,- 
000 bu. oats and 15 million bu. barley 
are offered. 

The report reveals that almost 5 
million bushels of corn was sold 
from CCC stocks between Oct. 20 
and Nov. 23, while slightly more 
than 1 million bushels of wheat were 
sold in the same period. Also, almost 
1 million bushels of barley and about 
1.2 million bushels of oats were sold. 

The December list, like those is- 
sued previously, in general is based 
upon the minimum levels prescribed 
by the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
which requires that CCC shall not 
sell any basic agricultural commodi- 
ty or storable nonbasic at less than 
5% above the current support price 
for such commodity plus reasonable 
carrying charges. Sales can be made 
at the prescribed minimum prices or 
the market whichever is higher. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 


NO BOARD CONTROL FOR 
FLAX, RYE IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG—tTrade Minister C. D. 
Howe, told the House of Commons 
at Ottawa Nov. 26, that no consider- 
ation was being given to placing flax 
and rye under the Wheat Board. He 
was answering a question asked by 
a Manitoba member of Parliament. 
The question was: “Will the govern- 
ment, following the result of Satur- 
day's coarse grain plebiscite in Mani- 
toba and, having in mind the recom- 
mendations of the Pool, give consid- 
eration to discontinuing the use of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange in 
making sales and to placing flax and 
rye under the Wheat Board?” 

Mr. Howe replied: “The methods 
used in marketing oats and barley 
are methods that commend them- 
selves to the Wheat Board, which is 
responsible for that operation. No 
consideration has been given to plac- 
ing flax and rye under the Wheat 
Board.” 
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Northwest Flour Output Stabilized 





35.7 MILLION-SACK TOTAL 
WITHIN 1% OF 1950 OUTPUT 


Minnesota Interior and South Dakota Mills Register Gains 
in 1950-51 Crop Year; Declines in Minne- 
apolis, Montana, North Dakota 


MINNEAPOLIS—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by mills in the Northwest 
during the crop year ended Aug. 31, 
1951, was within 1% of the total 
for the previous year with total of 
35,729,901 sacks. That figure is based 
on reports from mills to The North- 
western Miller, and estimates of pro- 
duction by mills which do not report 
regularly. 

The total for the 1949-50 crop year 
was 36,036,859 sacks. The 1950-51 
crop year total was 306,958 sacks 
under that figure. 

Minnesota interior mills showed an 
increase of slightly more than one 
half million sacks in output during 
the year just closed as compared with 
the 1949-50 crop year. The total for 
the Minnesota interior mills was 16,- 
455,481 sacks compared with 15,913,- 
980 sacks. 

Minneapolis mills showed a mod- 
erate decrease in production during 
the 1950-51 crop year as compared 
with the previous 12-month period. 
The total output by mills in Minne- 
apolis for the crop year was 13,477,- 
497 sacks, a decrease of 294,578 sacks 
from the previous total of 13,772,- 
075 sacks. The decrease amounted to 
about 2.2%. 

Mills in South Dakota gained 6,534 
sacks in output during the recent- 
ly-ended crop year, as compared with 
the 1949-50-crop year. The total out- 
put was estimated at 408,157 sacks as 
against 401,623 sacks for the 1949- 
50 crop year 

In addition to the Minneapolis de- 
cline, the regional drop was account- 
ed for by smaller production by 
North Dakota and Montana mills. 
The decline in these states totaled 
861,873. 

Production by eight mills in North 
Dakota during the 1950-51 crop year 
totaled 2,641,221 sacks compared 
with the previous crop year total 
of 2,771,635 sacks. Mills in Montana 
registered a decline of 430,001 sacks 
during the 1950-51 crop year com- 
pared with the previous 12-month 
period. The total output for the year 
ended Aug. 31, 1951, was 2,747,545 
sacks compared with 3,177,546 sacks 
for the previous year. 

The decline in numbers of mills 
in the four states covered by the 
estimates is in line with a nation- 
wide trend. In the 16-year period 
covered by the accompanying sta- 
tistical tables, there has been a total 
decline of 122 plants. The 1950-51 
crop year estimates include 71 plants 
as compared with 193 for the 1935 
crop year. 

Detailed statistics on flour produc- 
tion in the Northwest and the indi- 
vidual states for the 1950-51 crop 
year, with comparisons, follow: 


The Northwest 


Number of flour mills, capacity 
ratings, amount of flour produced and 
wheat ground by mills in Minnesota, 


North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Montana during the crop year ended 
Aug. 31, 1951, with comparative 
years also listed, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller. Output of non- 
reporting mills estimated to be at 
the same rate of activity as reported 
by the Bureau of the Census in the 
preceding year for mills of a similar 
size. 


WHEAT CONSUMPTION, 1950-51 
Wheat Flour Millfeed 
ground, made, made, 
bu. sacks tons 
37,951,168 16,455,481 310,781 
30,998,793 13,477,497 293,769 
6,165,204 2,641,221 
948,253 408,157 
6,164,367 2,747,545 


- $2,217,785 35,729,901 


1949-50 


Wheat 
ground, 
bu. 


Minn. Int. .. 
M nneapolis. 
N. Dakota . 
8. Dakota 

Montana ... 





Totals 719,246 


Flour Millfeed 


Minn. Int. 
ag ogy 
D 


7, 273, 288 
83,631,975 


3, 177,646 
36,036,859 





696,000 


Wheat 
ground, 
b 


u. 
Minn. Int, .. 41,767,274 
Minneapolis. 28,319,888 12,061.016 
N. Dakota .. 7,006,744 3,043,093 
8. Dakota .. 905,109 388,476 
Montana ... 7,948,299 3,469,486 


Totala ... 86,947,314 36,732,446 720,205 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 


Percentage of output to full 
based on five running days each week for 
milis of all sizes in the Northwest, by years 
ending Aug. 31 


Flour Millfeed 


made, 
sacks 
17,780,375 


65,132 





1950-51 
2,000 1,000 400 200 
and to to to 
over 2,000 1,000 400 
91.9 59.3 48.1 25.9 
61.4 66.1 eee 238.0 


Minnesota* 
N. Dakota. 
8. Dakota. ... 104.6 eee aoe 
Montana . 93.5 67.7 47.3 28.1 
1949-50 
62.4 37.0 
62.8 62.2 


Minnesota* 
N. Dakota. 
8S. Dakota. 
Montana . 


81.0 


59.0 
1948-49 
37.9 72.5 


‘iid i 


Minnesota* 92.5 
N. Dakota. 69.9 
8. Dakota. .. 
Montana . 1108.8 
Minnesota* 99.4 
N. Dakota. 84.8 
8. Dakota. ... 
Montana .106.5 . 

*Interior mills including 
and St. Paul 


42. eee . 
Duluth-Superior 


MINNESOTA 
Number of flour mills in Minnesota (out- 
side of M ther with capacity 
ratings and amount of flour produced and 
wheat ground in crop year ended Aug. 31, 


1951: 
Daily 
No. Capacity ss ged 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, u. 
16 2,000 and over 66,000 15, 467, 998 35,635,178 
3 1,000 to 2,000. 4,300 608,734 1,402,787 
9 200 to 1,000. 3,460 308,455 743,556 
11 50 to 200. 1,226 70,294 169,647 
39 74,985 16,455,481 37,951,168 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1950: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, € 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sac bu. 
16 2,000 and over 73,000 15,021,727 34,712,961 
4,300 682,134 1,477,344 
1,400 132,300 305,810 
o 600 26,861 
10* Less than 200 1,750 61,168 





Wheat 
ground, 


34 0, 
*Includes estimates for all non-reporting 
mills. 





NORTH DAKOTA 

Figures for year ending Aug. 31, )961: 
Daily Wheat 
°. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mite rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bu. 
4 2,000 and over 15,100 2,365,485 5,515,397 
400 to 2,000. 1,600 229.070 527,263 
50 to 400. 670 46,666 112,644 


17,370 2,641,221 6,155,204 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1950: 
Dally Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour 
mills Pompom sacks sacks made, sacks 
2,000 and over 15,100 2,411,457 6, sees 
300 to 2,000. 2,400 306,078 705,584 
65,100 133,025 


18,050 2,771,635 6,384,240 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1961: 
Daily Wheat 


No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bu. 


5 50 to 1,450. 2,260 408,157 948,253 


5 2,260 408,157 948,253 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1950: 
Wheat 
ground, 
bu. 
929,842 
929,842 


4 
2 
2 200 to 400. 550 
8 


Daily 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sac! 
& 60 to 1,400... 2,210 401,623 
§ 2,210 401,623 
MONTANA 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1961: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bu. 
3 2,000 and over 7,700 1,837,241 4,189,779 
3 600 to 2,000. 4,376 755,502 1,600,608 
7 100 to 600. 1,650 154,802 373,980 


13 13,725 2,747,545 6,164,367 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1950: 
Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating. sacks sacks made, sacks bu. 


3 2,000 and over 7,700 2,163,941 4,882,341 
41,200 to 2,000. 6,775 866,736 2,017,288 
5 200 to 600. 1,800 157,869 373,659 


12 15,275 3,177,546 7,273,288 


MINNESOTA® 
Year ending Aug. 31: 
Daily Flour 
No. capacity, made, 
mills sacks sacks 
74,985 16,455,481 
16,913,980 
17,780,375 
19,407,872 
23,116,632 
18,837,964 
19,710,772 


Wheat 
Crop 


37,951,168 
36,680,229 
41,767,274 
44,703,797 
62,841,378 
2,598,838 
46,926,102 
17,047,061 39, 037,772 
6,498,733 


37,947, 
13,369,163 
12,824,272 29,443, 
12 930,849 29,688,170 
3. 102 29,856,355 
27,777,746 
28,654,462 
34,160,736 
9 88 97,57 27,379,266 48.1 
*Includes Duluth-Superior and 8t. Paul. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Year ending Aug. 31: 

Daily Flour Wheat Pct. 

No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 

mills sacks sacks bu. pacity 
6 57,900 13,477,497 30,998,793 
56,600 13,772,075 32,364,376 
63,560 12,051,016 28,319,888 
63,160 16,287,448 38,275,503 
62,760 18,650,842 43,269,953 
16,291,175 36,151,474 
16,863,461 36,431,213 
14,842,067 33,988,333 
13,556,169 31,179,188 
11,556,728 26,533,306 
06 10,381,724 23,835,591 
10,484,189 24,070,842 
11,193.207 26,698,690 
11,276,149 25,886,821 
574 10,070,839 23,121,829 
Hh 336 14,484,133 33,254,388 

93,884 12,320,268 22,286,307 61.6 

*Does not include two idle milis (16,000 

sacks). 


95.348 


Crop 
year 


See ees swIAweeIw ae 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Year ending Aug. 31: 

Daily Flour Wheat Pet. 

No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 

miflis sacks sacks bu. pacity 

17,370 2,641,221 6,165,204 69.6 
18,050 2,771,635 2 

1 0 3,043,093 


Crop 
year 
1951.. 


187,813 5 
5,279,445 36.6 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Year ending Aug. 31: 

Dail Flour 
made, 
sac 
408,157 
401,623 
388,476 


y 
No. capacity, 


397,561 


MONTANA 

ending Aug. 31: 

Daily 
No. capacity, 
mills sacks 
13. «13,725 
12 15,276 
“4 
18 , 488, 
21 4,287 9,805,588 
19 5 9,233, 44 
22 
26 
29 
32 
33 
32 
32 
38 
39 
42 
36 20,276 3,463,110 


CONSOLIDATED BY 


NORTHWEST 

Number of active flour mills in Minne- 
apolis, interior Minnesota (Vuluth-Superior 
and St. Paul), North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Montana, includi daily city, num- 
ber of sacks of flour produced, number of 
bushels ground and percentage of capacity 
operated, based on five ae days each 
week, by years ending Aug. 31 


Daily Flour Wheat Pet. 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks bu. 
71 166 960 35,729,901 82,217,785 
6,036,859 


081 

43,470,032 101,014,599 
61,397,666 118,186,603 
43,682,965 97,986,409 

8 44,160,380 102,549,883 
39,309,744 90,160,176 
36,783,161 84,634,027 
30,467,382 69,960,627 
28,681,041 
177, 169 29,161,139 

177,129 28,193,20 
206,363 28,116,798 
27,374,228 62,848,995 
35,958,955 82,658,825 
193 239,554 30,405,610 69,808,802 


——“BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


FLOUR INSTITUTE SETS 
ANNUAL MEETING DATES 


BILOXI, MISS.—The 18th annual 
meeting of the Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., will be held May 29- 
June 1 at the Buena Vista Hotel here. 
Joe D. Williams, Royal, Barry-Carter 
Mills, Inc., Nashville, will serve as 
general chairman of the program 
committee. 

One of the highlights of the meet- 
ing will be a report by Frank R. Ull- 
rey, Tower Publicity, Inc., Chicago, 
on the new publicity program being 
launched by the institute, according 
to Allen R. Cornelius, institute sec- 
retary. 

The committee in charge of the 
publicity program will meet Jan. 17 
at the Brown Hotel in Louisville. 


————BREAD I6 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


MICHIGAN MILLERS 
APPOINT SECRETARY 

MONROE, MICH.—Henry S. Cow- 
gill, vice president in charge of sales 
of the Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, 
Mich., has been appointed secretary- 
treasurer of the Michigan State Mill- 
ers Assn., Monroe. 

Mr. Cowgill’s appointment became 
effective Nov. 1 on the resignation 
of the former secretary-treasurer, 
J. A. Porter, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich. 
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1952 Crop Production Goals Expected 





to Yield 4% Above This Year’s Mark 


WASHINGTON—Clarence J. Mc- 
Cormick, acting secretary of agricul- 
ture, has announced the 1952 produc- 
tion goals for the major spring-plant- 
ed crops. These goals, together with 
those already announced and the high 
level livestock output expected in 
1952, are part of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s drive for a new 
high record in total agricultural pro- 
duction next year. > 

If the goals are attained, total 
farm production next year is expect- 
ed to be 4% greater than the record 
production indicated for this year and 
nearly 50% greater than the pre- 
war average (1935-39). 

At the same time the department 
announced the levels at which the 
prices of corn, cotton, soybeans, rice, 
wool, mohair, milk and butterfat 
produced in 1952 will be supported 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. Both 
the goals and the support levels are 
being announced well in advance of 
planting season to permit farmers 
adequate time to plan for the needed 
volume of production. 

“The need for agricultural produc- 
tion in 1952, especially feed grains, 
is the greatest we have ever faced,” 
said Mr. McCormick in announcing 
the 1952 production program. “For 
asking farmers 
to push for higher yields in general 
and to produce food and fiber on 
about 3 million more acres of crop 
land than ever before. The challeng- 
ing level of the goals reflects the 
strong demands of military prepared- 
ness, our growing population, our ris- 
ing standard of living, and our great 
efforts to share our production with 
those nations which are joining us 
in the defense of freedom. 

“Production at the goal level will 
require increased yields per acre in 
all major crops, and selective acre- 
age expansion in those most needed 
to insure our economic stability in 
these pressing times,” continued the 


secretary. 

The 1952 production goals were de- 
termined in cooperation with state 
agricultural mobilization committees 
and they follow a close review of all 
needs for farm products in 1952 the 
USDA claims. 


Feed Grains Termed Vital 
The goals reflect the maximum 
practicable increases in the produc- 
tion of feed grains vital in meeting 
the increasing demand for livestock 
products. Cotton production is con- 
tinued at a high level because of its 





COMPILATION OF GRAIN 
MARKETING TERMS MADE 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—tThe de- 
partment of economics and sociology 
at Kansas State College has prepared 
a compilation of “Grain Marketing 
Terms.” The list of terms was com- 
piled by Prof. L. W. Schruben. 

It is pointed out that grain mar- 
keting has a terminology all its own 
and that a person who wishes to un- 
derstand market reports and news 
needs to understand the special mean- 
ings of words and phrases used in 
the reports. 

The list was compiled primarily 
for use of students in grain market- 
ing at Kansas State College. The 
terms and definitions were assembled 
from many sources, and some appear 
in writing for the first time. 


United States 1952 Production and 


Prod. 


1951 19% 


Crop and unit 

Indicated 
Gere, BW. aces 3,088 
Sorghum grain, bu 166 
Soybeans, beans, bu 278 
Cotton, running bales oAke 15.7 
Potatoes, bu 3 336 
Sweet potatoes, bu. 35 
Dry edible beans, 100-lb 


indicated g0% 


bags, cleaned 15 

Close-sown 

Oats, bu : 1,372 1, 

Barley, bu 254 

Wheat, bu ’ 994 1,165 

Rye, bu 25 

Flaxseed, bu e 32 

Rice, 100-lb. bags, rough 4: 45 

Hay, tame, tons > 100 
*Harvested acreage. tAssuming average Ic 

December. tincludes Missouri, South Carolina 

estimates are made. {Estimated acreage in 

duction goal is based on the desired acreage 


millions 





cultivatic 


Acreage Goals, With Comparisons 
iction Planted acreage——— 








% 1952 

% 1952 goal is of 

52 goal is of 1951 1952 1951 in- 
als 1951 indic. indicated goals dicated 
thousands—— % 

109 86,22 89,000 103 

) 120 *9,000 103 

5 99 *13,000 99 
16.0 102 2 $28,000 95 
50 104 1,526 1,565 103 
4 154 405 550 136 
16 107 1,540 1,638 106 
360 99 42,820 42,900 100 
290 114 11,275 12,865 114 
117 78,507 78,850 100 

88 *1,828 *1,828 100 

8 119 4,000 103 
42 93 $1,950 99 
98 98 *61,500 100 
ss in cleaning estimate available in 





Arizor 





for which no official 
1951. §The cotton pro 
in cultivation on July 1, 1952 





great importance to the economic 
and military strength of the U.S. 
and the rest of the free world. 

Under the greatear emphasis on 
feed grain production, farmers are 
being asked in 1952 to give corn and 
grain sorghums prior claim over all 
less productive grain crops, This em- 
phasis is essential to the maintenance 
of increased livestock numbers. To 
reach the national production goal 
of 3,375 million bushels of corn, 
slightly higher yields will be required 
on a suggested 89 million acres 
about 3 million more than were plant- 
ed this year. A 20% increase in pro- 
duction is suggested for grain sor- 
ghums though even a larger quan- 
tity of this corn substitute could be 
utilized. Feed grain output must be 
supplemented by a high level of pro- 
duction of all grasses and roughage. 
Accordingly, hay and pasture seed 
goals reflect the continued need for 
a high acreage of improved quality 
roughage. 

The cotton goal of 16 million bales 
is the same as announced for 1951. 
Production at this level would fill 
all prospective domestic requirements 
and exports to friendly nations and 
provide for a slight re-building of 
stocks. Since the 28 million acres 
suggested for cotton is less than the 
estimated acreage in cultivation on 


July 1 of this year, a production of 
16 million bales will call for an in- 
crease in yield. 

A soybean goal has been set at 
276 million bushels on an acreage of 
13 million—about the same as this 
year. Although the goal of 4 million 
acres of flax will, with normal yields, 
result in a production somewhat 
less than disappearance, a _ higher 
goal is not established because of 
existing stocks of linseed oil and the 
stronger need for feed grain produc- 
tion in the flax growing areas. 

The 1952 wheat goal was an- 
nounced July 21 of this year. Goals 
for those states in which spring 
wheat is a major crop will be re- 
examined in late December, after the 
first official estimate of winter wheat 
acreage is available. 

The price support levels announced 
at this time, together with those al- 
ready announced for fall and win- 
ter plantings, are essential price as- 
surances to the producer. Such assur- 
ance, providing minimum or “floor” 
prices, will make it possible for farm- 
ers to plan the high-level production 
which is needed without fear that 
large production might, under some 
conditions, force prices to inequit- 
able levels. 

The 1952 support price levels an- 
nounced today for corn, upland cot- 





HOWARD W. FILES IN NEW 
PILLSBURY ASSIGNMENT 


MINNEAPOLIS Howard W. 
Files, corporate vice president and 
director of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
been given the full responsibility for 
his company’s public, labor, person- 
nel and customer relations, and all 
training programs, company-wide, it 
was announced this week by Philip 
W. Pillsbury, president. Mr. Files 
will assume his new duties imme- 
diately. 

In making the announcement Mr. 
Pillsbury said, “I selected one of our 
very top officers, in fact, my com- 
pany’s senior vice president, to take 
on this assignment because I con- 
sider it one of the biggest and most 
important jobs in any business today. 
I, therefore, wanted a man of broad 
experience and understanding to 
handle it.” 

Mr. Files, in addition to being a 
vice president and director of Pills- 
bury Mills, is a member of the 
board’s executive committee. As se- 
nior officer and director of the com- 
pany, he has been a vice president 
since 1933 and a director since 1928. 


Mr. Files is also serving his second 
term as president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 
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Howard W. Files 
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ton, rice, wool, milk and butterfat, 
have been set at 90% of parity as 
of the beginning of the marketing 
year, the maximum permitted by 
the sliding scale under existing leg- 
islation. Minimum ‘dollars-and-cents 
levels for each commodity will be an- 
nounced as soon as possible and well 
before planting time, the department 
says. Soybean support has been set 
at a level which will reflect 90% of 
the parity price as of Dec. 1, 1951. 

The support level for wheat pre- 
viously was announced at 90% of the 
parity price at the beginning of the 
marketing year, as of July 1, 1952, 
but not less than $2.17 bu. Also pre- 
viously determined and announced 
support levels reflect 80% of parity 
as of Sept. 1, 1951, for grain sor- 
ghums, barley, oats, rye and flaxseed. 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Ralston to Build 
Formula Feed Mill 
at Spokane, Wash. 


ST. LOUIS—The Ralston Purina 
Co. has announced plans to build a 
formula feed mill at Spokane, Wash. 
The new mill will have a capacity 
of 100,000 tons annually and will be 
the 39th Purina plant in the US. 

Donald Danforth, president of the 
company, said in making the an- 
nouncement, “The steady and con- 
sistent growth in the Pacific North- 
west of all agricultural developments 
has been evident for some time. More 
and more farmers are following bet- 
ter feeding programs. As a result, 
the production of our Colorado, Ida- 
ho and California mills will not be 
able to handle the demand for our 
company’s line of feeds.” 

Construction of the mill is ex- 
pected to get under way immediate- 
ly. As much of the grain and other 
ingredients as local farmers can sup- 
ply will be purchased locally, it was 
said. 
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FEED MILLERS INVITED 
TO AOM DISTRICT MEETING 


KANSAS CITY—The plan of hold- 
ing separate flour and feed discussion 
groups will be repeated by District 2 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers at its winter meeting Dec. 15 in 
the Aladdin Hotel, Kansas City. In 
addition, movies, a demonstration of 
a new centrifuge dust collector and a 
dinner dance will round out the pro- 
gram. Feed mill operatives as well as 
the flour mill members have been in- 
vited by the district, and wives of 
members will be present for the eve- 
ning party. 

The feed section will be under the 
leadership of James Leker, Staley 
Milling Co., North Kansas City, Mo., 
and the flour group will be headed 
by George Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., 
St. Joseph. A special presentation on 
experimental milling will be given by 
Paul Pandermaly, Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City. These forums will 
convene at 2 p.m. 

At a combined meeting at 4 p.m. 
W. R. Carter, R. J. S. Carter Co., 
Minneapolis, and Fritz Schiess, Buh- 
ler Co., Utzwil, Switzerland, will 
speak. 

Cocktails will be served at 5:30 
p.m. with a banquet to follow. Spe- 
cial entertainment will be provided 
by the Allied Trades committee, 
headed by James Doty, Doty Tech- 
nical Laboratories, Kansas City. 
Dancing will complete the evening's 
festivities. 
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WASHINGTON — Continuation of 
a high level of grain exports since the 
beginning of the 1951-52 marketing 
year in July carried the July-Octo- 
ber exports of wheat, flour and maca- 
roni to an estimated 4,020,000 long 
tons, or 150,054,000 equivalent bush- 
els, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports. 

This compares with 1,868,000 long 
tons, or 69,640,000 equivalent bush- 
els in the corresponding period of 
1950. 

During the same period, exports of 
coarse grains were estimated at 
1,315,000 long tons or 54,717,000 
equivalent bushels, as compared with 
1,590,000 long tons or 65,479,000 bush- 
els in July-October, 1950. The coarse 
grains included corn, oats, grain sor- 
ghums, barley, rye, corn grits, hom- 
iny and meal, corn starch and flour, 
oat meal and malt. 

(Comparisons for the two periods 
appear in the accompanying table.) 

Forty-eight percent, or 2,561,000 
long tons, of the total exports of 
all grains and grain products from 
the U.S. for the period July-October, 
1951, went to European countries. 
Of this quantity Germany, the U.K., 
Italy, the Netherlands, France, Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg received 1,999,- 
000. long tons. 

Twenty-nine percent, or 1,536,000 
long tons, of the total went to the 
Far East, principally to India and Ja- 
pan. India alone received 850,000 long 
tons of wheat and 89,000 long tons of 
grain sorghums. 

Twelve percent, or 670,000 long 
tons, went to Central and South 
America, including Cuba. Six percent, 
or 323,000 long tons, went to the 
Near East, principally to Egypt. Ex- 
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Exports of Wheat and Flour 
Continue to Gain Over 1950 


ports to “all other” countries com- 
bined totaled 245,000 long tons, with 
Canada the principal importer. 
1950 
(in thousands) 
Wheat, flour 
and macaroni 


Other grains 
and products 


ton bu. ton bu. 
July ......... @91 18,316 330 13,694 
P< Sarg oe 399 14,380 449. 18,297 
September... 486 18.141 376 15,540 
October ...... 492 18,353 435 17,948 
Total oss 1,868 69,640 1,590 65,479 
1951 
(in thousands) 
Wheat, flour Other grains 
and macaroni and products 
ton bu. ton bu 
MO 773 428,877 7 
August ....... 1,142 42,630 
September ... 1,063 39,696 
Octobert ...... 1,042 38,851 
Total ....... 4,020 150,054 
tExports of coarse grains to all countries 
included 20,392,000 bu. corn, 19,509,000 bu 
grain sorghums, 10,982,000 bu. barley, 421 
000 bu. rye and 511,000 bu. oats. Products 
of these commodities are not included in 
these sub-totals. tPreliminary. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
REJOINS INTERNATIONAL 
NEW YORK — R. I. LaMarche, 
sales manager for the Bagpak divi- 
sion, International Paper Co., has 








announced that C. H. Crain has re- 
joined the company after a year of 
active duty with the U.S. Marine 
Corps. Mr. Crain has been assigned 
as a salesman with the Bagpak divi- 
sion’s Baltimore office. His territory 
will cover Maryland and Virginia and 
parts of Delaware, West Virginia and 
North Carolina, Prior to his service 
with the Marine Corps, Mr. Crain 
spent two years with the company 
as a salesman in the Atlanta, Ga., 
office. 

——“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO ELEVATOR MEN 
ATTEND ANNUAL SMOKER 


CHICAGO — Nearly 100 members 
and guests of the Chicago chapter 
of the Society of Grain Elevator Su- 
perintendents turned out for the 15th 
annual Associates Night Apprecia- 
tion Smoker at the Morrison Hotel 
Dec. 1. 

William R. Appleman, Burrows 
Equipment Co., Evanston, Ill., chair- 
man of the smoker committee, and 
other committee members’ were 
roundly applauded for arranging an 
enjoyable evening. The program in- 
cluded a dinner, entertainment by a 
magician, a cocktail party and facili- 
ties for playing cards. The evening 
was sponsored by allied trades. 








Economic Committee Declares 
Controls Hold Great Dangers 


WASHINGTON — Price and wage 
controls “hold great dangers for our 
economy and our freedom” and should 
be eliminated soon, the research and 
policy committee of the Committee 
for Economic Development says in its 
latest statement on national policy. 

“But price and wage controls are 





Further Delay Seen in Price 
Orders Affecting Feed, Grain 


WASHINGTON—Little in the way 
of price control action affecting the 
feed industry can be expected this 
month. 

Many feed industry groups frozen 
under the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation are awaiting relief from the 
Office of Price Stabilization. But OPS 
officials complain that they cannot 
immediately handle all the problems 
with the staff available. The staff 
shortage is attributed to a shortage of 
funds. 

Among the price squeeze problems 
are those involving millfeed, meat 
scraps, alfalfa meal and beet pulp. 
Also, there is the much delayed deci- 
sion on the margin-over-cost provi- 
sion of Supplementary Regulation 3 
to the GCPR, which involves resellers 
of soybean oil meal in a hopeless 
tangle. 

As far as the feed section of OPS 
is concerned, it must be noted that 
the present staff members are up to 
their necks in detail and cannot han- 
dle in a desired manner the problems 
facing the industries caught in price 
squeezes. 

Little action may be expected dur- 
ing December, with a series of five 
Saturdays and the Christmas holiday. 

The millfeed order is at best three 
weeks away. The probability is that 
an order will be delayed until after 
the turn of the year unless some sen- 
sational events intervene. 

The planned amendment to SR 3 
which would remove the margin-over- 


cost principle as far as soybean oil 
meal resellers are concerned, is also 
stymied by chronic obstacles. First, 
the delay was ascribed to failure of 
the trade to submit figures on histori- 
cal margins. Then it was learned that 
the price officials were worried over 
the number of merchandising mark- 
ups which could be permitted. For 
the comfort of the trade, it may be 
revealed that OPS is working on the 
ofder, and it may be a Christmas 
week present for the industry. 

For weeks the cotton industry has 
been pushing an emergency order to 
legalize a cross-rail haul of cotton 
seed hulls from the Southeast to 
western Texas to fill a feed shortage 
demand. OPS officials say that the 
order is about to be issued. 

OPS officials say that the cotton- 
seed hull order will be. issued this 
week for a temporary period to re- 
lieve the urgent need in southwest- 
ern Texas. The order will permit 
sellers to increase their GCPR ceil- 
ings to reflect the abnormal freight 
cost. This decision has involved a mat- 
ter of not less. than five weeks. 

A corn industry advisory commit- 
tee will meet here the week of De- 
cember 17. It had previously been 
planned to have oats and corn 
industry advisory groups meet the 
week of Dec. 10, but those sessions 
were postponed. Finally it was de- 
cided. that the overworked price of- 
ficials could handle only one commit- 
tee for the month. . 


now in operation,” the committee 
said, as it reiterated its demand for 
monetary, fiscal and savings policies 
adequate to control inflation. The im- 
mediate problem, therefore, is to 
“strike the best balance between the 
things that the controls can accom- 
plish and their harmful effects on 
the economy” and still permit the 
expansion of production required by 
the rearmament program. 

Condemning attempts to freeze 
parts of the economy and let others 
move freely or automatically, the new 
statement issued by CED, economic 
research and education organization 
of leading businessmen and scholars, 
outlined a temporary and flexible con- 
trol system which would: 


1. Provide adjustment of price and 
wage ceilings to reflect changes in 
business, farming and living costs. 


2. Require a lag of about three 
months between the time when a 
higher cost was incurred and the 
time when ceilings could be adjusted 
to reflect it, thus restraining “price 
and wage increases at every stage” 
and requiring “absorption of a part 
of cost increases.” 


3. “Restrain increases in prices and 
wage rates, rather than profits and 
wage incomes.” 


4. “Impose a comparable degree of 
restraint on the movement of wages 
and salaries, of farm prices and of 
business prices.” 


5. “Give producers an incentive to 
hold down their costs.” 


Under the system outlined by the 
business leaders on the research and 
policy ‘committee, this -would be 
achieved in the main by tying wage 
ceilings to changes in the cost of liv- 
ing, as measured by the Consumers’ 
Price Index (the “cost-of-living in- 
dex”’ prepared by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics); farm prices above 
parity to the Department of Agri- 
culture’s Index of Prices Paid by 
Farmers, and business prices to simi- 
lar formulas which would reflect only 
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EXCHANGES TO CLOSE 
2 DAYS FOR CHRISTMAS 


The Chicago Board of Trade, the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange and the 
Kansas City Board of Trade will be 
closed Dec. 24 in addition to Christ- 
mas day. The exchanges will be closed 
Jan. 1 but will remain open Dec. 31. 
However, the Chicago exchange will 
close at noon Dec. 31, and it was ex- 
pected the Minneapolis exchange 
would follow its usual practice of 
ending trading early that day, too. 





actual changes in major costs since 
a recent base period. 

The committee detailed methods by 
which the comparable formulas for 
business price ceiling adjustments 
could be worked out, noting that in 
general the system would permit 
“ceiling price adjustments to reflect 
increases only in the prices of goods 
and services bought in the base pe- 
riod. Changes in the amount of com- 
modities or services used per unit 
in subsequent periods would not be 
reflected in the adjustment.” 

It said the principle of flexibility 
should not be confined to upward 
adjustments; “wherever possible, de- 
clines in costs should be reflected in 
downward adjustments.” 

CED is a non-profit, non-political 
organization supported by voluntary 
contributions from business concerns. 
Its purpose is “to help determine 
through objective research those eco- 
nomic policies that will encourage 
the attainment and maintenance of 
high production and employment 
within the framework of a free so- 
ciety.” 


———SREAD 6 THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


38,550 SACKS INCLUDED 
IN ARMY FLOUR AWARDS 


CHICAGO—The purchasing office 
of the Army Quartermaster bought 
38,550 sacks of flour during the week 
ending Nov. 30. 

Nov. 27, the office bought 26,400 
sacks for the Navy, with 20,000 sacks 
of hard wheat for domestic use, 2,500 
sacks of soft wheat flour for domestic 
use, and 3,900 sacks of soft for ex- 
port. 

The award on the hard wheat flour 
went to Flour Mills of America, 
Kansas City, for 20,000 sacks f.o.b. 
Kansas City, for beyond, at $4.87. 

Awards on the soft wheat flour for 
domestic use were as follows: Marion 
Milling Co., Marion, Ohio, 600 sacks 
for Bainbridge, Md., at $5.94; Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Chicago, 600 sacks 
for Great Lakes, Ill, for $5.79; Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
700 sacks for National City, Cal., at 
$5.76, 600 sacks for Torrence, Cal., 
at $5.71. 

Awards on the soft wheat flour 
for export went to the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, 1,400 sacks 
for Brooklyn, at $6.53, 800 sacks for 
Norfolk, Va., at $6.64, and the Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash., 900 sacks for Oakland, Cal., 
at $6.09, 800 sacks for Seattle, Wash., 
at $5.69. 

The final awards for the week were 
made Nov. 29, when 12,150 sacks of 
hard wheat flour packed in 100-lb. 
papers for domestic use were taken. 

Awards were as follows: Flour 
Mills of America, 3,100 sacks f.o.b. 
Ft. Bliss, Texas, at $5.33, 1,000 sacks 
for San Antonio, Texas, at $5.23, 
3,600 sacks for Ft. Worth, Texas, at 
$5.13; Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., 1,250 sacks for Bunnell, Colo., 
at $5.21, 700 sacks for Persidio, Cal., 
at $5.58, 2,500 sacks for Pittsburg, 
Cal., at $5.58. 
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FAMILY FLOUR BUSINESS 
AIDS SPRING MILLS’ TRADE 





Southwestern Volume Drops Sharply From Previous 
Week; More Export Business Develops; Pro- 
duction Changes Slightly 


Sales of flour improved for spring 
wheat mills last week but dropped 
off sharply in the Southwest. 

Spring wheat mills sold the equiv- 
alent of 98% of five-day capacity, 
up from the 38% reported the pre- 
vious week. A substantial portion of 
the enlarged business was accounted 
for by moderate coverage by the 
family flour trade accompanying a 
10¢ sack boost in prices. Buying by 
bakers was, limited and confined to 
the early part of the week. 

In the Southwest, mills experi- 
enced a dropping off in interest, with 
sales volume estimated at 47% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 170% the pre- 
vious week. Advancing prices discour- 
aged business early in the period, but 
later on when values fell back to 
approximately the level at which good 
sales were completed recently de- 
mand continued dull. 

The army last week purchased 38,- 
550 sacks of flour. Export businesss 
with Israel, Norway, Puerto Rico and 
Holland was reported, with some of 
the clears sold to Israel provided by 
spring wheat mills. More Philippine 
business was booked on the West 
Coast. 

In eastern Canada 19,570 tons of 
low grade flour was sold to the 
United Nations relief agency for Pal- 
estine refugees and British January 
requirements were booked. 

Flour production held at 90% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 
89% the previous week. Output de- 
clined in the Northwest and at Buf- 
falo but improved elsewhere. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales by spring wheat 
mills averaged 98% of five-day ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 38% 
the previous week and 89% a year 
ago. 

The increased volume was account- 
ed for chiefly by some moderate cov- 
ering by the family flour trade and 
an accumulation of sales over the 
previous weekend which accompanied 
a sharp rise in the wheat market at 
that time. 

Buyers of family flour were given 
overnight price protection on a 10¢ 
sack advance which went into effect 
Nov. 27. The result was coverage of 
about an additional 30 days’ needs 
by a good portion of the trade. Not 
all buyers participated as many of 
them already held contracts for re- 
quirements up to two or three months 
ahead. As a result of last week's buy- 
ing it is estimated that over-all book- 
ings by family accounts average some 
60 to 90 days, with a few beyond 
that period. Thus the balance has 
about been restored to the level of 
late October, when very heavy sales 
were transacted. 

Some bakers were in the market 
early last week, among them an east- 
ern chain which bought a round lot 
of standard patents. The remainder 
of the bakery flour business was in 
smaller lots, chiefly in the fill-in cate- 
gory. A fair share of the sales were to 
jobbers. 


Wheat market uncertainty appears 


to be a bar to further extensive busi- _ 


ness, with the recent easier tone caus- 
ing buyers to wait for further devel- 
opments. In most cases, order bal- 
ances are fairly large. 

Production at Minneapolis aver- 
aged 88% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 106% the previous week 
and 81% a year ago. Interior North- 
west mills operated at 81% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 78% the pre- 
ceding week and 86% a year ago. 
Output in the entire Northwest av- 
eraged 83%, compared with 88% 
the preceding period and 84% in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 89% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 94% the previous pe- 
riod. 

Quotations Dec. 3, 100-lb. cottons: 
Standard patent $6@6.25, short pat- 
ent $6.10@6.35, high gluten $6.25@ 
6.50, first clear $5.40@5.95, whole 
wheat $5.80@6.05; family $6.75@7.85. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour sales in the 
Southwest last week dropped to less 
than 50% of capacity as millers en- 
countered more resistance from 
bakers because of higher costs of flour 
based on a bullish wheat market. The 
volume of business was scarcely a 
fourth of the quantity sold in the 
previous period, one of the best weeks 
for southwestern sales in the crop 
year. Sales last week averaged 47% 
of capacity, compared with 170% 
in the previous week and 62% a year 
ago. About a third of the week’s sales 
were for export privately or to the 
Army Quartermaster. 

Advancing wheat prices to the high 
point of the crop year resulted in an 
upturn in flour prices. Numerous 
mills failed to sell a sack of bakery 
flour on certain days. Others were 
able to acquire only one or two car 
orders. 

Late in the week wheat prices de- 


clined and millfeed futures advanced 
to the peak levels of the season, al- 
lowing reductions in flour prices to 
the point where considerable business 
was done in the previous week. Yet 
demand remained dull. 

Some family flour mills attempted 
to extend family flour bookings last 
week prior to a 10¢ advance in quo- 
tations. A small amount of business 
was done, but on the whole bookings 
were disappointing as many of the 
customers were covered for two to 
three months already. 

Export demand furnished by Israel, 
Norway, Puerto Rico and the Nether- 
lands resulted in some additional 
business. The Norway quota under 
the IWA was filled during the week 
and a number of round lot trades of 
first clear were made. Holland 
bought clears and was inquiring for 
5% ash, but importers’ ideas were 
too low on the latter grade. Israel 
bought first clears for shipment 
through the Gulf; much of the sup- 
ply was obtained in the spring wheat 
area, however. The U.S. Army Quar- 
termaster bought about 12,000 sacks 
of .48% ash straights from two south- 
western mills. 

Quotations Nov. 30, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.70@5.80, standard 
95% patent $5.60@5.70, straight 
$5.55@5.65; established brands of 
family flour $6.80@7.55, first clears 
$4.80@5.00, second clears $4.70@4.75, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.30@4.65; 
soft wheat short patent $7.35@7.50, 
straight $5.65@5.80, cake flour $6.20 
@6.70. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days at 
capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic, were confined to actual 
needs of customers and averaged 
50%, compared with 117% the pre- 
ceding week and 50% a year ago. 
Shipping directions ranged from fair 
to good. Prices Nov. 30 were un- 
changed to 5¢ sack lower, compared 
with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: Mills of Hutchinson 
and nearby found business lagging 
last week as large and small buyers 
backed away from current high 
prices, appearing content to wait out 
the present export demand for wheat. 
Shipping directions fell off with 60% 
capacity the outlook for this week. 
Prices remained unchanged from a 
week earlier. Carlot quotations, basis 
Kansas City: Hard winter family 


(Continued on page 68) 





Semolina Buyers Purchase Only 
Amounts Needed for Nearby Output 


Sales of semolina last week were 
confined to small lots to macaroni 
and noodle manufacturers who need- 
ed supplies for nearby production re- 
quirements as the trade continued to 
be very wary of current price levels. 

While some manufacturers still 
hold fairly large contract balances 
the remainder of the trade appears 
determined to follow a hand-to-mouth 
procurement policy. The necessity for 
filling nearby needs, however, re- 
sulted in a fair volume of business 
in spots. An upswing in trade in the 
central states was particularly no- 
ticable. 

According to eastern trade sources, 
demand for macaroni and noodle 
products improved considerably, in- 
cluding some forward coverage by 
wholesale grocers. An indication of 
the volume of trade this season may 
be seen in the relatively larger 
amounts of semolina being/ shipped 
to manufacturers at a steady rate. 

Production last week averaged 
116% of five-day capacity, compared 


with 115% the previous week and 
58% a year ago. 


Top grades of fancy milling du- 
rum continue to command a premium 
of 36¢ over the December future 
at Minneapolis, with supplies scarce. 
Standard semolina was quoted Dec. 
3 at $6.50@6.70 sack, bulk, Min- 
neapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Dec. 1, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.84% @2.89% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.74% @2.83% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.69% @2.80% 


Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.61% @2.77% 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.58% @2.70% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Nov. 25-30 11 179,500 208,828 116 
Previous week 11 179,500 *207,580 115 
Year ago ..... 12 213,000 123,384 58 
Crop year 
production 
4,285,501 
4,244,003 


July 1-Nov. 30, 1951 
July 1-Dec. 1, 195° 


December 4, 1951 


MILLFEED MARKETS 
HIT HIGHER LEVELS 


—~<>— 

Mid-Week Losses Recovered as De- 
mand Matches Limited 
Offerings 
Demand for millfeed picked up late 
in the week after a moderate slump, 
and prices for all types moved up 50¢ 


. @$2 ton. While offerings were not too 


plentiful, demand similarly was not 
too heavy and confined to nearby 
needs in most cases. 

Formula feed sales expanded in the 
Northwest last week, manufacturers 
report, and production schedules 
have been stepped up at several 
plants. The addition by another manu- 
facturer of a third shift to provide 
full 24-hour operations indicated a 
general expansion in business, al- 
though this was tempered somewhat 
by the elimination of week-end opera- 
tions in some cases. However, six-day 
production still is being carried out 
by others. 

The expanded volume is being led 
by good to heavy demand for all 
types of feed, varying from company 
to company depending on special sales 
promotion efforts and product special- 
ization. Those shipping cattle feed 
to western ranges report a continued 
heavy movement of this type of feed. 

Poultry feed buying, chiefly laying 
feeds, continued good to excellent, 
with poultrymen apparently well sat- 
isfied with current egg prices and 
anxious to push production as much 
as possible. 

Dealers are said to be keeping 
normal inventories and making steady 
replacements, indicating that con- 
sumer price resistanace isn’t much of 
a factor in this area. 

The formula feed business hit a 
new stride last week in the upturn 
in egg mash sales in the Southwest. 
Already cattle feed was furnishing a 
big quantity of production for plants 
which make such feeds. Other mills 
were not showing such gains in out- 
put because hog and poultry feed 
sales were only fair to good and 
turkey feed business in volume was 
over for the season. Now with the 
high price being received by farmers 
for eggs, heavier feeding of egg feeds 
has become more attractive in spite 
of upturns in feed prices. 

Mills report that several weeks 
back the buyer resistance to rapidly 
advancing prices was quite noticeable. 
Now the situation is not so acute 
and with most ingredient factors at 
ceiling the trade is more willing to 
accept the high cost of feeding. 

A very nervous situation prevailed 
in formula feed circles in the central 
states last week, with problems 
brought about by shortages of sev- 
eral ingredients receiving most of the 
attention. 

Business held about to the status 
quo, although changes between man- 
ufacturers were noted. Some mixers 
said business showed a slight im- 
provement over the previous period, 
but others could report no change for 
the better, and possibly, a little worse. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 49,788 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 48,484 tons 
in the week previous and 46,152 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,051,645 tons as compared 
with 1,051,808 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
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A definite upswing in producer 
marketing of wheat was the out- 
standing development in a week of 
erratic price movements at the prin- 
cipal grain exchanges. Futures mar- 
kets at times reached new seasonal 
highs but met hedging pressure and 
profit-taking on every advance. Re- 
cent gains in wheat values to levels 
well above support prices finally en- 
couraged owners to sell supplies in 
the cash market, and while there was 
fairly good demand from export inter- 
ests and elevators, the influx of move- 
ment to terminals caused a weakening 
in premiums. Announcement of the 
December-January export program 
and tentative February-March pro- 
gram indicated continued heavy ex- 
port movement from the US., al- 
though the rapid disappearance of 
the U.S. International Wheat Agree- 
ment quota produced some complica- 
tions. Net futures price changes in 
the week ending Dec. 3 were irregu- 
lar, showing gains up to 1¢ for Chi- 
cago December to losses up to 2%¢ 
on Kansas City December. Chicago 
July gained %2¢, Minneapolis Decem- 
ber lost %¢ and Kansas City July 
lost %¢. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Dec. 3 were: Chicago—December 
$2.64%, March $2.65%-%, May 
$2.60%2-%, July $250%-%, Septem- 
ber $2.5144; Minneapolis—December 
$2.51%, May $2.50%, July $2.49; Kan- 
sas City—December $2.51%, May 
$2.50%, July $2.42%. 

Exports Scheduled 

During a period when export sales 
were being made at one of the heav- 
iest rates for some time the US. 
Department of Agriculture made its 
announcement of shipping programs 
for the next four months. Scheduled 
for export in December are 1,121,000 
long tons of bread grains, while the 
January program calls for movement 
of 1,215,000 tons. The tentative pro- 
grams for February and March call 
for movement of 1,043,000 tons and 
990,000 tons, respectively. Shipments 
of this magnitude, if continued, would 
bring crop year exports to some 400 
million bushels of wheat. 

Just what USDA’s intentions are in 
connection with the remainder of the 
IWA quota are not certain, although 
the export program announcement 
does point out that listing of des- 
tination nations for early 1952 does 
not automatically guarantee them 
that subsidy wheat will be available 
to them. It is understood, however, 
that some system of allocating re- 
maining quota wheat—now less than 
100 million bushels—will be worked 
out for certain favored nations. How 
exhaustion of the quota will affect 
demand for U.S. supplies remains to 
be seen, depending considerably on 
the ability of Canada to move sup- 
plies. With Great Lakes transporta- 
tion closed for the season, higher 
costs of exporting become a possible 
limiting factor. 

The increased marketing of produc- 
er-held wheat could do much to offset 
the effects of heavy export business, 
as it already has done to some extent. 
Redemption from loans also is a fac- 
tor. Wheat placed under loan through 
October totaled 165 million bushels, 
compared with 142 million bushels in 
the same period last year. No official 
information on the amount of redemp- 
tions is available. 


Wheat parity advanced another 
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Wheat Markets Erratie; 
Producer Selling Swells 


USDA Announces Four-Month Export Program, 
Indicating Continued Heavy Shipments From U.S. 


cent to $2.43 by mid-November, mov- 

ing the level of possible ceilings far- 

ther away from current farm prices. 
Premiums Decline 

Movement of cars to spring wheat 
markets was higher with 1,898 cars 
at Minneapolis and 1,789 at Duluth. 
Cash premiums on all proteins ranged 
from 1 to 5¢ lower for the week. 
Slow sales were reported for off- 
grade types, with discounts severe for 
small percentages of damage, mois- 
ture and light test weights. At the 
close of the week ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat, including 12% protein, 
was quoted at 0 to 2¢ over the Min- 
neapolis December wheat price, 13% 
protein at 2 to 4¢ over, 14% protein 
3 to 5¢ over, 15% protein 6 to 8¢ over, 
16% protein 9 to 11¢ over. The aver- 
age protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.36%, and the 
durum 11.69%. 

At Minneapolis premiums on top 
fancy milling quality durum held firm 
and unchanged throughout the week, 
but the trading basis on the choice 
milling durum and in-between and 
lower grade lots, excepting red durum 
was weaker. The same general de- 
mand situation prevailed; that is, an 
excellent call for sharp, amber col- 
ored durum, but slow sale for the 
brown or grayish cast lots except at 
substantial discounts. Top fancy mill- 
ing quality No. 1 and 2 hard amber 
durum continued to be quoted in a 
range of 32% 36¢ over December. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Dec. 1: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


or NS 58 Ib. 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein .. 
Protein 


l¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 

Test weight—1@3¢ lb. under 58 Ib. 

Damage—1@2¢ each 1 to 2%. 

Moisture—0@2¢ each 4% over 13%%. 

To Arrive 

Basis No. 1 DNS or NS 58 Ib., for 12% 
protein $2.53%, Duluth; $2.51%, Minneapolis. 

In one short week the cash wheat 
picture at Kansas City was changed 
completely. A heavy export demand 
was centered primarily on low pro- 
tein offerings. Hedging in futures 
sent the December basic future up 
to a record high for the year. The 
development allowed wheat produc- 
ers to receive a good profit on open 
market sales against the govern- 
ment loan basis. The result was in- 
creased farm selling of wheat and 
increased receipts at Kansas City. 
Thus, both the basic future and 
premiums dropped rapidly. The De- 
cember future closed at $2.51% Dec. 
3, after reaching a week's high of 
$2.55% Nov. 28. Ordinary premiums 
for No. 1 dark and hard winter fell 
to only 1@3¢ over December, 13% 
protein dropped 1%¢ to close at 
14%¢ over and 14% was 2%@3¢ 
lower at 2@5¢ over. Receipts were 
light last week until late in the 
period when the farm movement 
started showing up. By Dec. 1 202 
cars were posted and on Dec. 3 394 
cars arrived, compared with 199 on 
the previous Monday. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Dec. 1, protein con- 
tent considered: 


1 DNS 
12.00% 
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CurRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 
* ” * a * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Mille: for More Than Half 2 Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 





output of all mills in the U.8. P 


Nov. 25-30, *Previous . Dec. 2, 
1951 


Northwest 

South west 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast . 
North Pacific Coast ........... 


d in per 


Nov, 26- Nov. 27- Nov. 28- 


Dee. 3 
1948 
772,854 

1,494,998 

518,428 
608,281 
402,375 


week 
732,813 
1,288,544 
§00,248 
499,794 
276,790 


1949 
691,614 
1,177,720 
640,073 
495,894 
227,280 





Percentage of total U.S. output 741 
evised. 


*R 


Percentage of enpaetty tagger in 5-day week— 
27 


Nov. 25-30, Previous Dec. 1, 
1951 week 
Northwest ...... 8 88 
Southwest 2 90 
Buffalo 109 
Central and 8. E. 74 
No. Pacific Coast 7 76 


Totals 89 


6-day week 
capacity 
Nov. 25-30 ++. 340,500 
Previous week .. 340,600 
Year ago 340,600 
Two years ago .. 340,600 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
Representative Mills Outside Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
Nov. 25-30 ..... 1,019,250 
Previous week ..1,019,250 
Year ago ....... 1,019,250 
Two years ago. .1,019,25 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
671,400 590,596 
671,400 *499,794 
650,095 535.687 
650,805 495,894 


— 


293. 35 

288, 970 
272,178 
300,995 


% ac- 


% ac- 


Nov. 25-30 

Previous week .. 

Year ago 

Two years ago .. 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
492.976 
*500,248 
447,636 
540,073 


Nov. 25-30 

Previous week .. 

Year ago 

Two years ago .. 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
* Revised. 


3,298,189 3,112,330 3,132,681 3,796,936 
74.1 “4 72 70 


Crop year flour production 
m—July 1 to, 
iov. 28- 
“Dec, 3, 
1948 
89 16,537,148 
1156 26,711,094 
102 10,191,235 
93 11,326,315 
124 5,970,949 


16,129,846 
27,628,641 
9,968,296 
11,929,349 
6,132,374 





104 70,736,741 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
6-day week 
capacity 
282,500 
282.500 
317,800 
315,800 


71,788,506 


Nov. 2 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 
Principal interior milis in Minnesota, in- 
eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 
6-day week 
capacity 
Nov. 25-30 . 652,250 
Previous week .. 552,250 
Year ago 552,000 
Two years ago .. 555,500 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Flour 
output 
447,003 
*433,281 
475,903 
445,426 


% ac- 
tivity 
s 


PACIFICO COAST 
Principal mills on the North Paeific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 


Flour 
output 
184,900 
*169,189 
153,636 
148,335 


5-day week 

capacity 
230,000 
230,000 
202,500 
202,500 


% ac- 

tivity 

Nov. 

Previous week .. 

Year ago 

Two years ago .. 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised 


Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
Nov. 26-30 133,000 103,503 
Previous week .. 133, 000 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 

Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansar and Oklahoma and the cities of 
—— City and St. Joseph ; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota 





NY. 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 


c—BSouthwest*——.  -——-Northwest*—.. -——Buffalot—, -—Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
543,278 14,804 
$13,797 
16,422 
13,936 
13,165 
14,970 
17,389 
14,853 


Nov. 
Previous week .. 
Two weeks ago. 

23 555,776 
563,851 
698,715 
702,833 
612,891 


Five-yr. average 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. 


Week'~ Crop 
uction to date puesnenee to date ae to date 


p year Weekly Orop year Weekly Crop yr. 


308,151 661 
8, 809 


200,216 788 
248, 484 


1.061,645 


301,126 

323,107 

275,190 

414,493 235,966 
324,413 224,300 
tAll mills. {Revised. 


194,907 
241,701 
248,709 


51,587 





Dark and Hard 


> toe em Oto 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter 
was reported selling Dec. 3 at 
$2.78% @2.80%, delivered Texas 
common points. Milling demand was 
reported poor, with export buying 
good and offerings light. 

Exports Decline 

Pacific Northwest export business 
slackened off, with two cargo sales re- 
ported, both of them to Japan. In- 
dia buyers were bidding for supplies, 


but prices were below what 

ers were willing to accept. There 
were several parcel lot sales of wheat 
to Antwerp but no large volume 
booked in any other direction. Ex- 
porters were able to buy plenty of 
wheat in the country and Nov. 30 
were backing away from heavy pur- 
chases. Wheat was offered freely by 
producers and white wheat prices 
declined to around $2.44 bu. Nov. 30. 
Earlier in the week, white wheat 
prices were up around $2.46% bu. 
Mills were buying a little more free- 
ly to cover both their export and 
domestic flour bookings Crop con- 
ditions are unchanged. 
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Soybean Oil Meal 
Tightness Through 
March Indicated 


Supplies of soybean oil meal could 
remain tight at least through March, 
and prospects for a decline in price 
appear even more remote. 

This is the conclusion reached by 
Fred H. Hafner, director of soybean 
oil meal sales for General Mills, Inc., 
in a market analysis released last 
week. With availability of meal more 
important than price at present, the 
outlook for full production is serious- 
ly threatened by the low prices for 
soybean oil, he points out. 

“Currently processing costs are 
higher and conversion profits lower 
than during any November I can 
remember. Processors everywhere are 
gloomy about margins—and right- 
fully so. Soybean oil has traded under 
12%¢ Ib., f.o.b. mills, and some people 
think it could go lower. Those proc- 
essors who bought soybeans, sold 
their meal at ceiling and held their 
oil for better prices are squirming. 
The result—some plants are shutting 
down, probably finding it easier to de- 
fault on meal sold at ceiling than to 
take the financial rap involved if 
they sell their oil at current levels.” 


No Stocking Up 

Mr. Hafner notes that soybean 
prices this year did not permit proc- 
essors to follow their normal pro- 
cedure of laying in a store of low 
cost soybeans during the crop move- 
ment on which to draw after the mar- 
ket advances. Most product sales are 
being made against current soybean 
purchases, and beans are trading at 
about $3 bu., Chicago. 

Although he feels that the oil mar- 
ket will get support it needs from 
somewhere, he advises that one 
should not get optimistic about an 
accompanying drop in meal values. 
“Even 16¢ oil wouldn’t permit meal 
sales below $74 ton, Decatur, with 
soybeans at ceiling,” he says, noting 
that 2 rise in oil prices undoubtedly 
would push bean prices up. The ceil- 
ing is $2.33, Chicago. 

“The only solution as we see it is 
for soybean prices to go down. There 
seems to be no other way out,” he 
declares. 


Many Factors Blamed 

Drouth in the Southwest, an un- 
usually large animal population, gov- 
ernment advice to farmers to with- 
hold beans from market, a slug of 
wet corn that must be fed soon, over- 
production of vegetable oils and lard 
and lack of export ir.terest are only « 
few things contributing to the cur- 
rent dilemma, Mr. Hafner says. 

Mr. Hafner estimates that 21,- 
600,000 bu. soybeans were processed 
in October, about 2 million more than 
in October, 1950. Lack of processing 
margins for expeller operators is 
bound to result in widespread cur- 
tailment of operations by December, 
he notes. This situation could con- 
tinue longer and delay heavier pro- 
duction until later in the crop year. 

In prospect is yearly production of 
5,700,000 tons of soybean oil meal, 
which with 2,830,000 tons of cotton- 
seed oil meal will provide 930,000 tons 
more than a year ago, he estimates. 
Allowing for probable errors in the 
government estimate, he bases his 
figures on available soybean supplies 
of about 286 million bushels in this 
crop year. 

Robert G. Houghtlin, president of 
the National Soybean Processors 
Assn., also expressed the belief that 
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if something doesn’t give many ex- 
peller plants probably will close down 
after the turn of the year. He points 
out that processors are reluctant to 
book meal far in advance because 
returns from meal alone are ~ not 
enough to justify operations. 
SREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
R. D. HANDLEY RESIGNS 

NEW YORK—Robert D. Handley, 
advertising manager of Sylvania divi- 
sion of American Viscose Corp., has 
resigned, effective Dec. 31, to become 
administrative assistant to the presi- 
dent of Western Package Products 
Co. His headquarters will be in Pasa- 
dena, Cal. In addition to his many 
activities in behalf of the industry, 
Mr. Handley is also chairman of the 
exhibitors advisory committee and 
planning council for the coming ex- 
position and conference of the Ameri- 
can Management Assn., which is the 
largest gathering of packaging per- 
sonnel and equipment in the country. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


ST. LOUIS CLUB ELECTS 
R. E. NYE AS LIFE MEMBER 


ST. LOUIS—The St. Louis Milling 
& Grain Club held its final meeting 
of 1951 Nov. 27 at the Columbian 
Club with 141 members and guests 
in attendance. James L. Young of the 
Norris Grain Corp., president of the 
club, introduced and officially wel- 
comed a large number of guests who 
included both resident and nonresi- 
dent representatives of firms asso- 
ciated with the cereal industry. 

R. E. (Bill) Nye submitted his 
resignation as first vice president and 
member of the executive committee 
of the St. Louis Milling & Grain Club, 
and in recognition of his outstanding 
service to the organization and to 
the feed industry, he was elected as 
honorary life member of the club. 
Mr. Nye served as president of the 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
1946. 

The feature of the evening’s pro- 
gram was the showing of a sound 
film entitled “The House that Faith 
Built” which is an excellent, human- 
interest portrayal of the origin and 
development of the Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing. Co. 

The following were elected to mem- 
bership in the club: George D. Bis- 
choff, Ralston Purina Co.; Ormond 
Apel, Norris Grain Corp.; C. J. 
Krings, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane; Frank R. Debrecht, G. 
M. & O. Railroad; Walter J. Cuniff, 
Great Western Bag Co.; W. Malcolm 
Lowry, St. Regis Sales Corp., and 
Duane E. Tobey, St. Regis Sales 
Corp., Kansas City. 

It was also announced that the 
St. Louis Milling & Grain Club would 
again hold its annual meeting in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange. 
This is scheduled for Jan. 7 at the 
Statler Hotel in St. Louis. 
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CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 
HOLDS OYSTER SUPPER 


CHICAGO—More than 100 mem- 
bers and guests of the Bakers Club 
of Chicago attended the annual Olde 
Fashioned Oyster Supper of the or- 
ganization at the Sherman Hotel 
here Nov. 29. 

Besides oysters in all varieties, 
flown in from Chesapeake Bay espe- 
cially for the occasion, those who at- 
tended also were treated to roast 
round of beef and other delicacies. 
Community singing and honoring of 
club members having birthdays in 
November also were included on the 
program. 
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Cuban Flour Imports Show Decline 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of flour fell off sharply in September from 
the high August total, according to P. E. Carr, import-export statistician. 
September imports totaled 149,202 200-lb. sacks, compared with 208,376 in 
August. The figure also was slightly below the total imported in September, 
1950, reported at 142,821 sacks. For the first nine months of 1951, Cuban 
imports were 32,010 more than in the same period of 1950. Details are shown 


in the following table: 
1946 


30,982 
131,096 
220,442 
134,906 
141,148 
June . 133,393 
July sien 133,782 
August .. eae ° 694 
September 30,933 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


1948 1949 

140,658 
136,068 
120,970 
116,702 
157,914 
130,183 
100,398 
117,129 
118,604 


1950 

193,871 

46,104 
148,985 

94,716 
148,240 
105,331 
142,958 
186,990 
142,821 


1951 
150,814 


150,683 





Subtotals ° 32,376 
October 58,752 
November 655 


December .. 298,839 148,589 


1,210,076 
102,748 
99,272 
150,446 


973,675 
112,694 

89,323 
110,801 


.138,616 
73,103 
175,424 
186,360 





424 1,850,431 


1,291,493 1,573,503 1,562,542 





In charge of the program for the 
evening were: N. G. Anderson, Bay 
State Milling Co., treasurer of the 
club; John T. Cusack, Central Waxed 
Paper Co., first vice president, and 
Ted Lauder, Ekco Products Co., co- 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. 

The next event on the entertain- 
ment schedule of the club is the An- 
nual Egg Nog Party, set for the Sher- 
man Hotel Dec. 19. 
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Full Text of 
Interim Price Order 
for Baking Industry 


TITLE 82A—NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE, APPENDIX 
Chapter I1I—Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, Economic Stabilization 
Agency 
(General Ceiling Price Regulation, 
Supplementary Regulation 80) 
GCPR, SR 80— Emergency Adjust- 
ment for Manufacturers of 
Bakery Products 


Pursuant to the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended, Executive Order 10161 
(15 F.R. 6105), and Economic Stebilization 
Agency General Order No. 2 (16 F.R. 738), 
this Supplementary Regulation 80 to the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation is hereby 
issued 

Statement of Considerations 

This supplementary regulation provides 
alternative ceiling which bakers of 
perishable bakery products may, at their op- 
tion, use instead of their General Ceiling 
Price Regulation prices 

This office is in the process of preparing 
a tailored regulation for the baking in 
dustry which is designed to eliminate price 
distortions and inequities resulting under 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation. De 
lays in the preparation of this tailored 
regulation have resulted because of the 
complexities of the industry and because 
data concerning the industry are still being 
gathered and evaluated. In the meantime, 
representations have been made to this 
office that some bakers are being subjected 
to such price “squeezes’’ that relief for 
them cannot be heid in abeyance until the 
issuance of a tailored regulation. These 
price “squeezes,”’ it is stated, are the result 
of two conditions, either or both of which 
may apply to an individual baker. The 
first is that the prices of many bakers 
lagged behind their cost Increases prior to 
and during the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation base period The issuance of the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation prevented 
such bakers from making the adjustments 
in prices that, but for the regulation, they 
would have ultimately made in order to re 
flect cost increases, and it froze some bak- 
ers at prices which “squeezed” their mar- 
gins over costs. Second, increases tn costs 
since the General Ceiling Price Regulation 
base period have been such that they 
threaten, and in some cases have resulted 
in, eliminating profit margins. Although 
bakers can take parity pass-through in- 
creases in certain ingredient costs under 
Sec. 11 of the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation, this kind of adjustment cannot ade- 
quately solve the baker's cost difficulties 
In view of the complexity of calculating 
such adjustments for the large variety of 
products with many ingredients, and for 
other reasons, bakers are not passing 
through ingredient costs to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. Moreover, there are other cost 
factors in the operations of a bakery, such 


prices 


as factory labor cost, wrapping material. 
transportation and salesmen’s commissions 
which, in the aggregate, are more impor- 
tant than ingredient costs. The General 
Ceiling Price Regulation does not permit 
adjustment for these costs, although they 
have been on a sharp increase both before 
and since the General Price Regulation base 
period. 

This regulation is designed to give tem- 
porary relief to bakers in the “squeeze” 
situations until such time as the tailored 
regulation for the industry is issued. It 
permits bakers, at their option, to compute 
alternative ceiling prices which they may 
use instead of their General Ceiling Price 
Regulation prices. These alternative ceiling 
prices are computed by multiplying 1949 
prices by an across-the-board factor of 1.11. 
This factor represents a rough approxima- 
tion of the cost increases in the baking 
industry from the year 1949 to June 30, 
1951, as determined from data received from 
a survey of the baking industry that is 
being conducted by this office. While these 
data will be supplemented and more care- 
fully analyzed in connection with the tai- 
lored regulation for the industry, the need 
for prompt issuance of an interim regula- 
tion with relatively simple pricing provi- 
sions has made it impracticable to use a 
more accurate factor or factors in this 
supplementary regulation. 

The year 1949 was selected as a 
period for the purpose of 
ternative ceiling prices 
sents the most recent period of normal 
business activity in the baking industry 

Under this supplementary regulation, the 
baker computes his alternative ceiling price 
to a class of purchasers by multiplying his 
weighted average price to the same class 
of purchasers during any three-month pe- 
riod (or accounting periods most closely 
approximating the same period) of the year 
1949 by the factor of 1.11). In making his 
computations, the baker may use different 
three-month periods or similar accounting 
periods of 1949 for different products. 

The regulation also provides methods for 
establishing alternative: ceiling prices for 
bakery products which were not sold dur- 
ing the year 1949 and for sales to new 
classes of purchasers. These provisions fol- 
low the pricing structure of Secs. 4, 6 and 
7 of the General Ceiling Price Regulation. 
Directions on rounding fractions of a cent 
and on calculating parity pass-throughs for 
increases in ingredient costs are also pro- 
vided 

Wholesale and retail “bobtailers,” grocers 
and other distributors are not covered by 
this supplementary regulation. Should a 
baker increase his prices to his distributors 
as a result of chis regulation, the dis 
tributors may pass through the dollars-and- 
cents amount of the increase under Sec. 11 
(c) of the General Ceiling Price Regulation 

Although this supplementary regulation 
will result in increases in prices, such in 
creases will, in general, be limited to a 
few local markets and to individual bakers 
with depressed prices. Prices in most local 
markets and of the majority of bakers 
will not be generally increased because 
data indicate that such prices are gen- 
erally set at higher levels than the level 
of 1949 prices, as adjusted by the factor 
used in this regulation 

In the judgment of the Director of Price 
Stabilization, the provisions of this supple- 
mentary regulation to the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation are generally fair and 
equitable and are necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of Title IV of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended. 

In the formulation of this regulation, 
there has been consultation with industry 
representatives, including trade association 
representatives, and consideration has been 
given to their recommendations, 
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computing al 
because it repre 


Regulatory Provisions 
Sec. 


1. What this supplementary regulation 


oes. 
Applicability. 
Your ceiling -price. 
How you compute your alternative ceil- 
ing price. 


5. Parity adjustments for 
gredient costs. 

6. Adjustments for fractions of a cent 

7. Records. 

Authority: Sections 1 to 7 
Sec. 704, 64 Stat. 816, as amended; 
Ss. C. App. Sup. 2184. Interpret or apply 
Title IV, 64 Stat. 803, as amended; 50 U. S. 
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Same jewel? Skilled cutting can impart fire and brilliance to less 


valuable stones, makes them resemble diamonds. Close enough match to fool you, 
perhaps, but to an expert a diamond is always a diamond (right). 


PROTEIN CONTENT is accurately 





Same flour! You’ll never be fooled on flour if you switch to Atkinson. 
Because these flours are alike, from lot to lot and order to order. Long runs insure 
accurate milling. Extra tests all along the line guarantee uniformity. And for a plus, 
all Atkinson flour comes to you fully aged, ready to use—because IT’S BIN-AGED*. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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uniform and dependable flour 
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Grain Marketing 
Co-op Schedules 
St. Paul Meeting 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Sen. Robert S. 
Kerr (D., Okla.) will be one of the 
principal speakers at the annual 
stockholders meeting of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn., which 
will open in St. Paul Dec. 10. Ses- 
sions will run for three days, con- 
cluding with an open house at the 
cooperative’s general offices here. 

The organization serves 150,000 
grain farmers and their country ele- 
vators, and last year about 4,000 per- 
sons attended the annual meeting 

Sen. Kerr will speak at the annual 
dinner at the St. Paul Municipal Au- 
ditorium the evening of Dec. 11. Oth- 
er speakers at the convention will 
include Gus Geissler, former North 
Dakota farmer who now is chief of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration; Dr. Karl Quisenberry, chief 
of the USDA division of cereal crops 
and diseases toy F. Hendrickson, 
Washington representative of the Na- 
tional Federation of Grain Coopera- 
tives; M. D. Guild, general manager 
of the Indiana Grain Cooperative, and 
7 enn ‘i tboit, 7 ni of the No ih 
Dakota Farmers aden 

William Soren, president of the 
Minnesota Future Farmers of Ameri- 
ca also is scheduled to speak. In addi- 
tion, there will be reports from all 
divisions of the association. The finan- 
cial and production reviews of the 
which handles more than 100 
million bushels of grain in the Min- 
neapolis and Duluth markets, will be 
made by M. W. Thatcher, general 
manager of the association, and two 
assistant general managers, T. F 
O'Neill, in charge of finance, and 
T. C. Croll, in charge of production. 


——SREAD |S 


GRANT W. PEARCY NAMED 
BY CHICAGO FOOD FIRM 


CHICAGO The appointment of 
Grant W. Pearcy as chief chemist of 
Kitchen Art Foods, Inc., Chicago, 
makers of prepared mixes, recently 
was announced by Louis Weinberg, 
Jr., president of the firm. 

Mr. Pearcy is a graduate of Evans- 
ville College and Purdue University, 
and most recently has been assistant 


co-op, 
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chief chemist for Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City. Previous- 
ly he was chief chemist for the Wil- 
liams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio. 

Mr. Pearcy has been active in the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, the American 
Chemical Society, and is a charter 
member of the Institute of Food 
Technologists. He assumed his new 
post Nov. 15. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RALSTON PURINA DIVIDEND 
ST. LOUIS—The Ralston Purina 

Co. has declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 50¢ a share and an extra 


J. R. SHORT 





of 75¢ on the common stock, both 
payable Dec. 27 to stock of record 
Dec. 10. 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HERCULES WILL BUILD 
NEW TOXAPHENE PLANT 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—The Her- 
cules Powder Co. has announced plans 
for the construction (f another plant 
for the manufacture of toxaphene, 
chemical base for an agricultural in- 
secticide, at Henderson, near Las 
Vegas, Nevada. 

The company will spend more than 
$2,500,000 on the project. The added 


19 


facilities will increase present output 
of toxaphene by about 25%, it was 
reported. 

Construction of the new plant will 
start immediately, and it is expected 
that operations will begin early in 
1953. 

The company said it is contract- 
ing to buy land on the Basic Mag- 
nesium, a plant built by the govern- 
ment during World War II jor the 
manufacture of magnesium. The site 
is adjacent to the plant of the Stauf- 
fer Chemical Corp., which will sup- 
ply chlorine needed in the manufac- 
ture of toxaphene. 


VHITE BREAD 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to designote its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


Rec hiiciun men tell us that Wytase gives 
them a more relaxed dough and hetter 
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Fables and Facts About 
Advertising 


To help clear up misconceptions 
about advertising, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has 
just published “Fables and Facts 
About Advertising,” a series of three 
illustrated pamphlets. The pamphlets 
are entitled: “The Man Who Couldn’t 
See Beyond His Own Nose,” “How 
Cautious Can You Be?” and “Where's 
Elmer?” 

In a light and entertaining way, 
each of the series attacks one par- 
ticular “fable” or fallacy about ad- 
vertising by pointing out the real 
“facts” of advertising’s accomplish- 
ments. 

Advertising’s role in lowering 
prices to the consumer is explained in 
“The Man Who Couldn’t See Beyond 
His Own Nose.” “How Cautious Can 
You Be?” enumerates the reasons 
why advertising can be believed. 
“Where’s Elmer?” shows how adver- 
tising creates demand, builds up pro- 
duction and increases the number of 


jobs. 

The National Chamber believes 
that these pamphlets, properly dis- 
tributed through manufacturers, re- 
tailers, advertising agencies, media, 
chambers of commerce and better 
business bureaus, will do much to 
dispel fallacies about advertising, and 
to present it in its true light as a 
great force in the growth and pres- 
ervation of the American Free En- 
terprise System. 

The “Fables and Facts” series is 
available for redistribution at $3 a 
hundred. For free samples, write to: 
The Committee on Advertising, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington 6, D.C. 

“The Man Who Couldn’t See Be- 
yond His Own Nose” deals with one 
of the most persistent fallacies. The 
nature may be savored by these ex- 
cerpts from the text: 

Once there was a man who used to 
kick and cuss every time he read a 
newspaper or magazine—or listened 
to his radio-—or watched his televi- 
sion. 

“That blankety-blank advertising!” 
he’d say. “If folks who want to sell 
me their stuff would only cut out all 
their expensive advertising, and use 
that money to lower their prices, I’d 
be a lot better off.” 

And then his dutiful wife would 
say, “You're absolutely right, Ru- 
dolph! Every time we buy a dozen 
oranges; or a can of soup, or any- 
thing at all—part of our money goes 
to pay for the advertising!” 

“Yes (Rudolph again) and just 
think how much it must amount to 
when we buy something big—like a 
new mattress, or something!” 

So, Rudolph and his wife always 
felt better when a salesclerk would 
say “The reason this article costs 
less is because the manufacturer 
doesn’t advertise.” 
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And then they would buy it, happy 
in the belief that they had found a 
“bargain”! 

Poor Rudolph! He just couldn’t see 
beyond his own nose! And neither 
could his wife! 

Advertising doesn’t cost you money 
when you buy something . . . it ac- 
tually saves you money. 

Here’s why that is so: Through ad- 
vertising, a manufacturer or a re- 
tailer can so increase the demand for 
his goods that he secures “volume 
sales.” (That’s just a fancy way of 
saying he sells a lot of goods to a 
lot of people—instead of just a few 
things to a few people.) And as you 
well know—it’s an “old American 
custom” that the more you produce 
and sell—the lower your price-per- 
unit can be! 

So, by telling a lot of people about 
a product, and persuading them to 
buy it, advertising makes it possible 
for all of those people to buy that 
product at a price far lower than 
would otherwise be possible (Ru- 
dolph and his wife included—if they 
only knew it!). 

True (as Rudolph said), when you 
buy an advertised product, the price 
you pay includes the cost of the ad- 
vertising. 

But do you know how much it 
amounts to? Well, in the case of a 
dozen oranges, for instance, it’s less 
than a penny! In a can of soup it’s 
about a third of a cent! And even in 
the case of such a “big” thing as a 
mattress (like Rudolph said) it's far 
less than you probably imagined. For, 
the manufacturer of one of America’s 
best known (and largest selling!) 
mattresses actually pays more for the 





paper carton he puts around each 
mattress than he does for all the ad- 
vertising he puts behind it! 

And if he didn’t spend that money 
for advertising, the chances are he'd 
sell so many fewer mattresses that 
you'd have to pay a lot more to buy 
one of them! 

All of which means that “it pays 
to advertise”’—pays you as well as 
the advertiser! 

(Please tell Rudolph!) 

eee 


What a shock that old windmill 
expert, Don Quixote, would get if he 
tried to tilt 1951 style windmills! 
The graceful, circling arms today 
bear little resemblance to their pred- 
ecessors. Flashing blades of steel 
supported by structures designed 
along Eiffel Tower lines, the 1951 
style mills are designed for use in 
mankind’s newest effort to generate 
electricity by wind power. 

After the first major experiments 
with a large-scale aerogenerator atop 
Grandpa’s Knob in central Vermont, 
large, wind-driven generators have 
been designed in France, Germany, 
Soviet Russia as well as Great Brit- 
ain. Very little news regarding their 
progress filtered through to Ameri- 
can engineers, although representa- 
tives of each of these nations were 
present at one time or another when 
the wheels were turning in Vermont. 
—Goodland (Kansas) Daily News. 

e®ee 

The Arabs carried rice into Spain 
under the name of “aruz.” It first was 
cultivated in Italy, near Pisa, in the 
year 1468. 





“All this here political agitation about the farmer’s share of 
the food dollar reminds me of the time, back a few years, 
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when Doc Stone, who 


LY ZU == runs the Fetchit Cross- 


. in’ general store, was 
* arin’ an’ tearin’ an’ 
cussin’ out some feller 
he called the middle 
man for bein’ the cause 
of the high cost of liv- 
in’. ‘Why, Doc, you old 
fool,’ I says, ‘you don’t 
know what you're talk- 
in’ about; you’re a mid- 
dle man of the most 
viruleunt type, and 
when the shootin’ be- 


gins I don’t intend to look no further but jest give you both 
barrels right off the hip.” Old Doc was all tore up an’ said, 
judgin’ from the papers, he’d always thought a middle man 
was some sort of sea serpent or fire of hell an’ he’d never 
dreamed it meant a measly little grocer tryin’ to wrest a 


livin’ out of canned goods.” 
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2 3 & Porridge rather than bread 
was THE PRINCIPAL FOOD OF 
THE ROMANS in their early his- 
tory. A saying has it that the Roman 
legionnaires conquered the world on 
porridge. The principal material for 
porridge in Italy was emmer (a 
hulled wheat), from which the hull 
but not the skin was removed. The 
best material for porridge (“alica”) 
was prepared by breaking up the 
hulled emmer into bits, and sorting 
the product into three sizes of which 
the largest and poorest was recog- 
nized as an inferior product and had 
a special name. In a similar way the 
Greeks made their porridge from 
barley with the hull but not the skin 
removed; the breaking into bits, if 
done at all, was part of the cooking 
proper. The mortar was the instru- 
ment used in both countries in the 
preparation of groats. An immense 
distance separates those products 
from the farina made of wheat and 
from pearl barley of today.—Naum 
Jasny, in “Osiris.” 


Our danger lies in failing to recog- 
nize Socialism in the disguise of 
“welfare state” proposals.—Harry A. 
Bullis, Chairman of the Board of 
General Mills, Inc. 


& & & FOR SOME REASON the 
United Press considered it worth re- 
porting that an eastern brick manu- 
facturer has hired three fernale brick 
makers. What’s so newsworthy about 
that? Plenty of women turn out bis- 
cuits that recommend them for jobs 
in anybody’s brick yard.—Happy 
Bachelor, in the Minneapolis Tribune. 


THE PLEDGE 


I heard the winds of Minnesota 
sighing 

Their thin, sad requiems of sum- 
mer gone; 

For all the summer lovelinesses 
lying 

Flaunting beneath the slowly 
whitening sun. 

A fire of beauty ran along the 
knolls, 

Orange and gold, too vivid for 
the eye 

To half believe; the sumac’s 
flame-red scrolls 

Were hallelujahs in the gray 
veiled sky; 
With autumn blooms the mir- 
roring lakes were rimmed, 
The autumn blossoms childhood 
poems spelled, 

But, though the wind’s thin lam- 
entations brimmed 

The air, a distant, murmurous 
chorus swelled— 

The melody of springtime, far 
and sweet, 

The pledge of emerald fields of 
winter wheat. 


Maude Rene Princehouse 
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THE PRICE OF PRICE CONTROLS 


F HE full cost of price controls and attempted 

price controls has never been adequately 
presented to the American people, though the tre- 
mendous burden of those costs has been billed to 
them and paid by them. The sums expended on 
control programs during World War IZ ran into 
billions. Under the stabilizaticn program, subsidies 
alone were in the neighborhood of $5 billion. The 
administration of price and rent controls and 
rationing under OPA accounted for more than 
$750 million. Considering the many other agencies, 
temporary and permanent, with a finger in the 
controls pie, the over-all cost ran considerably 
higher. 

The actual costs to taxpayers of current at- 
tempts to control prices will, of course, be condi- 
tioned by operations under the Defense Production 
Act. While the amounts now seem small in relation 
to the over-all defense program, we can expect 
them to climb higher if we become further en- 
meshed in the intricacies of controls. The costs 
may well be greater than in World War II. 

Business and industry are forced to assume a 
heavy load of additional work and costs in order 
to comply with the myriads of regulations dealing 
with wage and price controls. One corporation 
stated that in presenting a case for an increase 
in prices, nearly $400,000 in overtime alone was 
expended. 

The burdens of time, energy and money in- 
volved in normal operations under price control 
reguiations are further magnified by the costs 
required in attempting to get adjudications from 
control boards and agencies and in litigation. 
When such grievous impediments as these are 
multiplied by the millions of business concerns 
in the economy, some idea can be gained of the 
tremendous wastes in manpower, time and money 
that accompany price control programs. 

Are the results worth the cost? Here is the 
record, as it has been totaled up by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U.S., which calls for imme- 
diate abandonment of controls in the public inter- 
est (news story elsewhere in this issue): 

1. Price controls have never worked for any 
length of time. 

2. Price controls exact a heavy 
resources. 

3. Price controls mean heavier burdens for the 
taxpayer. 

4. Price controls involve heavy 
business and industry. 

5. Price controls delude the consumer. 

6. Price controls curtail production. 

7. Price controls lead to a lowering of moral 
standards. 

8. Price controls are largely ineffectual in fight- 
ing inflation. 

9. The after-effects of price controls are a 
potential danger to our economy. 

10. While there is something to be said for 
price controls, on net balance they do more harm 
than good. 


toll on our 
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STEEL SCRAP MOBILIZATION 


HERE must be a certain amount of steel 

scrap lying around the premises of the flour 
milling establishments of this country and the 
collateral industrial establishments associated with 
flour milling. This circumstance and the fact that 
we have been requested to do so as a patriotic 
duty seem to us to justify the printing of some 
editorial comment on the subject. 

About one ton of scrap, we are told, must 
go into the melting furnaces along with another 
ton of pig iron to produce two tons of new steel. 
Because steel production capacity is increasing, 
6% million more tons of scrap are needed this year 
than last. And because so much steel manufac- 
tured in the past decade has been lost forever on 
the world’s battlefields, a smaller percentage of 
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past production is returning to the mills in the 
form of scrap. 

Why is scrap important? Because each ton of 
it in the “melt” conserves four tons of raw ma- 
terials—iron ore, limestone and the coal by-prod- 
uct coke. 

Deprived of scrap, the iron and steel industries 
would require more men, more machinery, more 
freight cars, tremendously more raw materials. 
Scrap conserves transportation facilities and the 
facilities for building blast furnaces. But most of all, 
scrap is urgently needed because some steel manu- 
facturers are within days or weeks of shutting 
down furnaces and curtailing production without 
it. If this happens the already drastic cutbacks 
in civilian production of such items as automobiles 
and refrigerators may fall to a trickle. Defense 
projects have the first call on steel. 

The volume of scrap the industry must amass 
this year is almost inconceivable. It would fill 900,- 
000 freight cars if it were all loaded at once. The 
need next year and the year after will be even 
greater as the steel industry flexes its muscles 
for a growing task. Where will the scrap come 
from? Industry officials are confident that they 
can find it, provided they have the cooperation of 
every segment of the American economy. 

The steel industry has formed a national com- 
mittee to direct an intensive campaign among 
farmers and industrialists everywhere in the U.S. 
to search out the scrap and get it moving to the 
mills and foundries. Nine thousand steel salesmen 
have been put at the disposal of local committees 
formed—or yet to be formed—in some 2,000 com- 
munities. And the government has requested the 
cooperation of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S. in helping local chapters take an interest in 
the problem and to form scrap mobilization com- 
mittees. There will probably be a mobilization 
effort in your community. 


eee 
THE “SHARE”-HOLDING FARMERS 


HE Bureau of Agricultural Economics (U.S. 

Department of Agriculture) features the con- 
sumer’s food dollar, verbally and graphically, in 
the current issue of its mimeo publication, “The 
Marketing and Transportation Situation.” The 
dollar is split about evenly across the middle, with 
one half labeled “Farmer’s Share.” Apparently 
there are no other “shares” worth mentioning 
specifically—labor’s, for example, which would 
eat up most of the remainder of the dollar. All 
other shares are lumped indiscriminately under 
the name of “Marketing Charges,” a term which 
could easily and thoughtlessly be construed to be 
the “take” of the predatory processor and dis- 
tributor. 

BAE draws no unfair inference from the fact 
that the “Farmer’s Share” has declined from the 
5le. point reached early this year and that the 
1951 average is expected to be about 50c., which 
is 2c. above that of the two preceding years and 
well above levels of the 1930's but below the 
share received in the years 1943 to 1948. The 
bureau carefully avoids any suggestion as to 
whether this relationship is good or bad, yet 
the very fact of its intense preoccupation with 
what it calls the “Farmer’s Share” and its entire 
indifference to any other particular share natural- 
ly leads to the inference that in the bureaucratic 
mind the share, no matter what it is, is not suf- 
ficient. The graph artist is more explicit. Down 
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in one corner is an overalled farmer, whose thumb 
points to the consumer's divided dollar in an elo- 
quent gesture of interrogation and whose weathered 
features wear an expression of indignant injury. 
It seems quite clear that, so far as he is concerned, 
his share is deficient. 

Again, as those who jwrite the comments on 
this page have done so often, we venture to in- 
dulge our curiosity over just what the “Farmer's 
Share” of the food dollar—and in particular of 
the bread dollar—ought to be. If there is nothing 
wrong with the place assigned by government re- 
porters to the “Farmer’s Share” why the emphasis 
upon what that share is? Why not split the con- 
sumer’s dollar appropriately between all the sev- 
eral major charges against it, including the cost of 
agricultural commodities? If one item is to be dig- 
nified as a share (a name with definite possessive 
significance), all are shares; if some are merely 
charges, all are charges. 

eee 

DRIVE TOWARD CONTROLLED ECONOMY 
—Market controls by government—as a matter 
of fact all economic controls—want to increase 
and persist, so that the failure of one control is 
met by the addition of another. This almost 
irresistible drive toward a completely controlled 
economy gives us cause to reflect. We have 
here a vicious circle which conspires to destroy 
production and prosperity in the name of 
welfare. 

The government of our democracy is not the 
champion of free markets and free enterprise 
that it ought to be. For a long time the attitude 
of government has been to discourage competi- 
tion and deteriorate open markets—has sought 
to establish government monopoly on the grounds 
that it is an improvement over the malpractices 
of private monopoly. 

Our government has magnified the class strug- 
gle and encouraged the idea that Socialism is 
inevitable-—Paul Johnson, Editor of Prairie 
Farmer. 

eee 


FEDERAL TAXES AND SPENDING 
HE federal government has taken more 
money from our taxpayers during the Tru- 

man administration than during all other admin- 
istrations combined. One third of all the money 
ever spent by the U.S. has been spent in the past 
six years. 

On Sept. 18 of this year, according to an analy- 
sis of official Treasury figures by the Government 
Economy Program of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S., net receipts of the federal government 
during the Truman tax-and-tax spree passed above 
the total net receipts of all other administrations 
from George Washington's through Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's. 

Since then, tax money has continued to pour 
in so that by Nov. 16, the Fair Dealers were al- 
ready $8 billions ahead of all previous administra- 
tion money shufflers combined, the total sum 
involved being $262 billions. 

By Nov. 16, the total spending by the federal 
government since 1789 had reached $770 billions, 
or more than three quarters of a trillion dollars. 
Of this amount the present spend-and-spend ad- 
ministration had disbursed $282 billions. 

It is recognized, of course, that the purchasing 
power represented by the $262 billions of receipts 
after July 1, 1945, is not equivalent to that of 
the $254 billions before that time, since the value 
of the dollar has been declining. There is no 
generally accepted way of determining the extent 
of this effect throughout our history. However, 
economists generally accept the fact that govern- 
ment financial operations are one of the major 
causes of inflation. 

It is the habit of editorial writers to point 
a moral—usually in the last paragraph. We submit 
that the moral appropriate here speaks up loudly 
for itself. 





N ANY presentation covering this 

subject it is logical to first give 

careful consideration to the ques- 
tion of whether proper and adequate 
unloading facilities have been pro- 
vided. The initial item that deter- 
mines the final cost of handling ma- 
terials is encountered at the receiv- 
ing door. Here are a few questions to 
ask yourself regarding the receiving 
area: 


* Are there sufficient truck unload- 
ing spaces at the dock for normal 
operations? 


*Is the dock the right height and 
shape to promote easy and safe un- 
loading? 


* Are modern facilities and tools 
available for quick and easy unload- 
ing? Adequate’ magnesium dock 
boards, lift trucks, hand trucks, bar- 
rel trucks, etc., are very essential. 


*Is the dock located in the right 
place close to the storage area or 
must the materials be hauled unrea- 
sonably long distances? 


*Is the dock area kept clean and 
sanitary, or is it possible roaches, 
rats, mice, etc., can multiply around 
the dock and receive a free ride into 
the plant through the receiving door? 


Dry materials are received for 
movement to storage or processing 
in one of three ways: 

First and most common are mate- 
rials that are sacked, cartoned or 
barreled. This is the usual way to 
pack small quantities for easy hand 
lifting by one man. This method of 
handling materials is determined by 
the ability of one man to handle a 
maximum capacity per unit, and, sub- 
sequently, efforts have been made to 
increase the handling capacity per 
man. This brought about palletiz- 
ing, conveying, powered lift trucks 
and simple chutes. 


Tote Boxes 

A second method to receive dry 
materials is by means of super-sized 
containers commonly known as tote 
boxes. These may be constructed of 
solid metal or collapsible wire mesh 
boxes with a paper bag liner. This 
type of receiving is designed to fit 
a one-man operation and requires 
mechanical assistance in the form of 
a self-propelled or hand-powered lift 
truck. It has an advantage well 
worth considering in many plants, 
but a close cost analysis should be 
obtained before a decision to use 
this method of material receiving 
and handling is accepted. 

The third and last method of re- 
ceiving dry materials involves bulk 
or loose ingredients. These are 
shipped in tanks and require some 
. means of conveying, either mechani- 
cally or pneumatically, from the re- 
ceiving door to the storage tanks. 
This third method is the least com- 
monly used. But as experience is 
gained and better facilities are de- 
veloped, there will be a trend toward 
bulk handling. Here again, a cost 
analysis is most important and can 
be made to a very accurate degree. 

Wet or liquid materials are com- 
monly received in barrels or drums. 
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Modern Conveying 
Methods for Materials 


By G. A. Jorgenson 
Read Standard Corp. 


However, during recent years there 
has been a gradual change to bulk 
handling of liquid sugars and short- 
ening. There are some design prob- 
lems involved in an installation of 
this kind and very careful consid- 
eration must be given to such a sys- 
tem. Receiving is usually accom- 
plished through piping by either 
pump pressure or gravity flow. If 
you are considering a system of this 
type, give careful thought to sanita- 
tion and all the various costs in- 
volved as they will influence your 
decision to a large extent. 

The next consideration after re- 
ceiving is storing. Storage is most 
important in relation to location 
within the plant, temperature condi- 
tions, sanitation and space avail- 
ability. As an example, it would be 
logical to store paper goods near 
the wrapping and shipping depart- 
ments, also various ingredients near 
the ultimate scaling and mixing 
equipment. This may seem a trivial 
item to consider, but it’s true that 
many trivial items produce major 
excessive costs in total. 


Storage Facilities 

There are many types of storage 
facilities available today. For dry 
materials, there are small capacity 
dump bins, large capacity round or 
rectangular storage bins, blending 
bins, tote bins and steel or concrete 
silos for maximum storage capacity. 
In selecting storage bins, careful 
consideration should be given to pro- 
vide the right type of metal or sur- 
face and construction design to suit 
the material to be stored. As an ex- 
ample, salt should be stored in a 
mone! metal bin to prevent corrosion. 
In regard to construction, bins may 
require agitators either internally or 
externally, or they may require baf- 
fles to prevent flooding of free flow- 
ing materials. 

Giving consideration to liquid ma- 


terials, some of the aforementioned 
items also apply plus some added 
factors such as heating or cooling 
requirements, recirculating equip- 
ment, etc. 

The next phase covers the move- 
ment of materials from storage bins 
and tanks to the processing equip- 
ment. There are many types of ma- 
terial conveyors available today. In 
this discussion only those conveyors 
most commonly used at this time will 
be discussed. 

In the movement of dry materials, 
the common screw conveyor is used 
to a greater degree than any other 
type of conveyor. It is efficient and 
requires a minimum of space. It can 
be designed to provide excellent sani- 
tation features. 

A close second in popularity is the 
common chain and bucket elevator. 
Its popularity is mainly due to its 
universal use for many years. Some 
bucket elevators 30 years old are in 
operation today using wood housings 
and supporting structures. This type 
of conveyor will gradually be re- 
placed by other types of conveyors 
in the years ahead due to the diffi- 
culty in meeting projected sanitation 
standards which eventually will be 
adopted. 


The Polyplane Conveyor 


A third and fairly recent design 
in conveyors for dry material is an 
aluminum-housed rubber belt type 
conveyor with paddles attached to 
the belts. It is known as a polyplane 
conveyor. It derives its name from 
its design which permits the con- 
veyed material to move in several 
planes of travel. This is a very ef- 
ficient and sanitary system. It is 
possible to convey two or more al- 
lied types of material within the 
one conveyor due to its self-cleaning 
feature. 

The fourth and most recently used 
conveyor in the baking industry is 





OBSERVING STUDENT WORK—Dr. L. A. Rumsey, director of baking 
science and management at Florida State University, Tallahassee, is shown 
above, center, showing the work of baking students to two officials of the 
university. On Dr. Rumsey’s right are Dr. J. Frank Dame, dean of the 
school of business administration, and Dr. Doak S. Campbell, university presi- 
dent, and students on his Iéft are Paul J. Soraparu, Chicago, and George 
Lannuier, Middleton, N.Y. The picture was taken when Dr. Campbell and Dr. 
Dame stopped in to observe the experimental baking laboratory in operation. 
Dr. Rumsey reported good progress with the courses and class work. 
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a form of pneumatic system of which 
there are several. Using air as a 
carrier, materials can be moved 
either by suction or by pressure or 
a combination of both. During the 
next year, there will be several small- 
er systems in operation which will 
supplement the few large systems 
now in use. There are still many 
problems to solve in conection with 
the use of air as a carrying me- 
dium, but the several systems that 
are handling bulk materials to stor- 
age bins are proof that pneumatic 
systems must be given consideration 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the text of a report 
presented by Mr. Jorgenson at the 
wholesale cake branch meeting at 
the recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. in Chicago. The 
author is chief engineer of the Read 
Standard Corp., York, Pa. 





falls into two categories: a dairy 
metal or quick take apart piping sys- 
tem, and a fixed type of piping sys- 
tem. The choice of one of the two 
systems will depend on one or more 
of the following factors: heating, 
cooling, temperature control, recir- 
culation, insulation, bacteria growth 
or sanitation, fluidity of the material 
when present day conveyor types 
are discussed. 

Now let us give attention to liquid 
conveying. This type of conveying 
and its characteristic change as it 
affects the product in processing, 
finished quality and appearance. 
There are systems in operation today 
of both fixed and take apart types. 
They are being used successfully but 
caution and extreme care should be 
used before deciding to use either 
system. Consider the costs from all 
angles. 


Scaling of Materials 


I would like to take the time to 
discuss briefly scaling of materials 
with equipment available today. Dry 
materials in large quantities are 
scaled automatically in weigh hop- 
pers fitted with the usual scale beam 
or dial type scale. They can be de- 
signed and constructed to automati- 
cally scale off a series of materials 
into a single weigh hopper if de- 
sired. 

A new and recent development in 
automatic weighing, which applies 
only to continuous processing, is the 
belt type scaling feeder. There are 
at least two different designs avail- 
able, but essentially both systems 
measure off a continuous uniform 
flow of dry material automatically. 
These belt type scaling machines are 
a weighing device and not volume 
scalers. Their accuracy is reported to 
be very good. 

The most familiar scaling meth- 
od, of course, is the common hand 
scoop with a container and scale 
platform. This system can be mech- 
anized to improve and speed up the 
weighing of small ingredients by the 
use of vibrating feeders. The feed- 
ers operate on high speed and low 
or dribble speed for the last ounce 
or two required to get the exact 
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America Traditio 


FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, by joining the facilities "4 fa \, 


= i // 


and large productive capacities of numerous mills, with their New railroads, joining aevies the 


abundant wheat storage, expanded their service to the continent, speeded distribution of 
life's necessities and stimulated 


bakers of America with well known brands of bakers flours. deiat ttade slubions thus 


Direct contact between mill and customer, greater distant communities, to set the 
pattern of American progress. 
executive knowledge and understanding of the bakers flour 
problems, have enabled FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA 
to better serve the baking industry with a wide range of 
Control-Milled, Performance Tested Flours to meet every 


baking need. 


Slow Mills of Hrmeriea.Sne.. 





Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. Missouri; Great Bend 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOU Fort Scott, Larned. Kansas; Alva, Oklahoma 


Valier & Spies Milling Co and Sleepy Eye Mills, St. Louis. Mo. 
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Centennial FLOURING muuisco. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


RITZVILLE PORTLAND 











HANT MILLERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 


WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


Generel Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


weight into the container. This is 
all under the control of one man 
through a push button electric 
switch. 

Many attempts have been made 
to improve the scaling of small 
quantity ingredients by special de- 
signs of ingredient storage contain- 
ers. Wet materials are handled me- 


chanically through meters or by use 


of weighing tanks which are mounted 
on conventional scales or by volu- 
metric measuring tanks. All three 
systems can be operated auto- 
matically. 

To complete the discussion on mov- 
ing of materials from storage to 
processing, it is highly desirable to 
sift dry materials before mixing. The 
final sifting is not intended to re- 
move contamination such as insect 
fragments, but foreign materials such 


‘as hair, buttons, string, paper and 


large lumps that are not easily brok- 
en. This sifting action is also a means 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO, 
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THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

ad ay med with more than one hundred elevators 

he hoi milling wheat sections of Montana, 
igchoona Wocningen, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTL, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Easterx REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx City 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your monthly 
copy of The American Baker 
will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don’t miss 
a single important issue . . . and 
help us make the correction as 
quickly as possible by giving 
us your old address too. 


The American Baker 
118 8S, 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR 


THE HIGGINSVILLE 
co. FLOUR MILL 
Higginsville, Missouri 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR 
MILLS 
Arkansas City, Kansas 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour nests 


FAMILY « BAKERS 


CRACKERS ° 
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G. A. Jorgenson 


AUTHOR—G. A. Jorgenson, author 
of the accompanying article, had his 
first experience in the baking indus- 
try as a youth when he worked part- 
time in a retail shop. He returned 
to the industry eight years after 
graduating from the University of 
Wisconsin, when he became district 
engineer for the Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City. After eight years 
in charge of the firm’s Midwest plant, 
where he worked with both cake and 
bread products, he joined the Read 
Standard Corp., York, Pa., and now 
serves as that company’s chief en- 
gineer. 


of aerating the dry material before 
incorporating the wet or liquid in- 
gredients. A vibrating type of sifter 
is recommended for this service. The 
sifter design should be such that the 
materials are not forced through the 
screening surface, as any forcing ac- 
tion would send undesirable mate- 
rials through the screen. For liquids, 
containers equipped with stirring or 
agitating devices, filters or screens 
and pumps to convey the liquid mass 
to final processing machines are 
available. These machines are de- 
signed with sanitation a primary ob- 
ject, and are further insurance that 
no foreign objects will get into the 
finished product. 
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NEW SUNSHINE BUILDING 

TOLEDO—Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
has started construction of a new 
15,000 sq. ft. distribution warehouse 
and district office here which will 
cost more than $100,000. F. K. Kun- 
dinger, manager of the company’s 
Saginaw, Mich., bakery and head of 
the region that includes Toledo, said 
the new structure would replace 
smaller leased quarters here. Paul 
Lamberson is manager of the north- 
ern Ohio and southern Michigan dis- 


co. 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Thousands See AIB 
Exhibit at Meeting 
of Health Group 


SAN FRANCISCO—The American 
Institute of Baking for the first time 
arranged a joint exhibit of the con- 
sumer service and department of 
bakery sanitation at the meeting of 
the American Public Heaith Assn. 
held here recently. More than 5,000 
persons attended the meeting, and 
thousands saw the AIB exhibit. 

Requests for consumer service de- 
partment items, mainly in the field of 
nutrition education, and requests for 
materials which would be of value in 
teaching sanitation, showed that there 
was an interest in the baking indus- 
try’s activities in these two fields 
among the following groups: Doctors, 
nurses, teachers, sanitary engineers, 
dieticians, sanitarians, food and drug 
officials, nutritionists, social service 
workers, public health and school 
nurses, food inspectors at state and 
local levels, personnel from schools of 
public health at California, Michigan, 
and Harvard and directors of public 
health. The requests for these mate- 
rials showed that they will be used 
by the above groups in 29 states, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Mexico, Canada and 
the District of Columbia. Many city 
and state health department workers 
are planning to use bulletins and 
posters from the department of sani- 
tation for use in their food handling 
schools. 

In addition to the exhibit and its 
distribution of materials, the insti- 
tute further participated in the meet- 
ing through the activities of its staff, 


including Margaret Delaney, nutri- 
tionist; Dr. William B. Bradley, sci- 
entific director; Dr. Edward L. 


Holmes, director of the department of 
bakery sanitation, and Lloyd J. Sa- 
lathe and Keith D. Tovey, sanitarians. 
The latter two were in San Francisco 
both for the Sanitation Short Course 
and on inspection work for their de- 
partment, but also were able to at- 
tend lectures and special meetings 
and to assist in answering requests 
and questions at the AIB exhibit. 
Dr. Holmes on Program 

At a joint session of the food and 
nutrition and the laboratory sections 
of the APHA, Dr. Holmes was a 
speaker. The session was designed to 
review the “Newer Developments in 
Food Industry Sanitation,” and the 
subject of the talk by Dr. Holmes 
was “Advances in Bakery Sanitation.” 

Many of the food inspectors at na- 
tional, state and local levels stopped 
to discuss the sanitation program. 
Typical of the remarks is that of a 
West Coast inspector who, in conver- 
sation with Dr. Bradley, said: 

“The effect of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking’s program in the 
area of bakery sanitation inspection 
is very evident to us in our inspec- 
tions. We find that the AIB influence 
is so effective, that we can imme- 
diately tell which bakeries subscribe 
to the institute’s inspection and edu- 
cational service.” 
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PITTSBURGH BAKERS HEAR 
PANEL OF YOUNG LADIES 


PITTSBURGH—tThe Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania had 200 members and their 
families as guests at a banquet at 
Buffalo Inn, Nov. 14. Chairman of 
the banquet was Russell F. Dunkel- 
berger, Bergman Bakery, Millvale. 


Conrad Schoemer, Schoemer Bakery, 
Beaver Falls, presided at the busi- 
ness meeting in 


the afternoon and 





welcomied Roy Albert, Armour & Co., 
and Dan Langdon, Jr., Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., as new members. 

The association voted to contribute 
$200 to the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America. 

Frances Palmer, Palmer House 
Bakeries, president of the Ladies 
Auxiliary of the Retail Master Bak- 
ers of Western Pennsylvania, served 
as narrator for a panel of bakers’ 
dausthters. 

Caroline Slezak, 16, Lincoln Bak- 
ery, Bellevue, spoke on window dis- 
play. Price tags was the topic of 
Florence Winters, 20, Winters Bak- 
ery. Donna McElhaney, Marigold 
Bakery, Bellevue, gave an outline of 
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neatness of salesgirls, and Patricia 
Lapicki, 17, Lapicki Bakery, Belle- 
vue, spoke on bakery salesmanship. 

Donna Rose Schoemer, 19, Schoe- 
mer Bakery, Beaver Falls, reported 
on a successful advertising promotion 
conducted by her shop, and Ruth 
Kunst, 21, Peter M. Kunst Bakeries, 
told about selling special cakes. 

Ray Bezila, Winters Bakery, and 
J. R. Lloyd, J. R. Lioyd Co., were 
social chairmen. 
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EXEMPT FROM CONTROL 
WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization has exempted 
edible molasses from price controls 
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at the producer level. Producers are 
required to report increases, and OPS 
has warned that ceilings will be im- 
posed if prices rise too h‘gh. 


——SREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
ANNOUNCES CONFERENCE 


SYRACUSE, N.Y.—The department 
of plant sciences of Syracuse Univer- 
sity wil: hold an informal conference 
on problems of.extraneous matter in 
foods, Jan. 11 Time will be available 
Jan. 12 for discussion of special prob- 
lems. The meeting will be held in 
Lyman Hall, College Place and Uni- 
versity Place, Syracuse. 
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Situation in Ecuador 
2 By Henry A. Baehr 


HE market situation for wheat 

i and wheat flour in Ecuador has 
been subject to almost con- 
tinuous change during 1950 and so 
far during 1951. Some of these 
changes have reflected national eco- 
nomic conditions, others have been 
associated with the internal politics 


of the country. A significant and more 
basic change is expected to result 
from the completion of a large flour 
mill now under construction. 

In common with other Latin 
American countries, the importation 
of wheat and wheat flour by Ecuador 
has increased sharply over prewar 
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The Wheat Flour Market 


levels. Ecuador’s quota of 1,284,000 
bu. under the International Wheat 
Agreement was committed for 1950- 
51. In early September, 1950, vari- 
ous sources estimated that the cur- 
rent potential market for flour ex- 
ceeded the quota by almost % mil- 
lion bushels of wheat. The realiza- 
tion of this level of imports would 
be dependent upon removal of re- 
strictions in effect during the greater 
part of 1950, and subject to avail- 
ability of non-quota wheat flour at 
acceptable prices. 

Ecuador’s imports of wheat flour 
have not included as large a percent- 
age of high protein spring wheat 
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flours as have those in other Latin 
American countries. Although the 
combined imports of Canadian wheat 
and wheat flour have increased sub- 
stantially, the distribution of flour 
types according to industry use en- 
courages the expectation of a stable 
market for those types of U.S. wheat 
which are readily available for ex- 
port. 
Wheat Production 

Current wheat production is esti- 
mated to be 800,000 bu. on 125,000 
acres, which represents a little over 
one third of the present demand for 
this grain. In spite of price guaran- 
tees to the growers of $3.23 bu. based 
on the official exchange rate ($2.70 
on free exchange), the production of 
wheat has not increased substantially. 

Much of the wheat produced in 
Ecuador is ‘harvested at high mois- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article, which originally ap- 
peared as a Foreign Agriculture Cir- 
cular issued by the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is another in 
the series of preliminary reports by 
Mr. Baehr on Latin American and 
Caribbean markets. Mr. Baehr, mar- 
keting specialist with the OFAR, 
conducted a survey in that area dur- 
ing 1950. 








ture levels, with resultant storage 
losses due to heat and spoilage. There 
is no official grain grading act, and 
the wheat contains a large amount 
of foreign material. Flour millers 
reported cleaning losses of 8 to 15% 
on domestic wheat as compared to 
1 to 4% on imported wheat. 

Both official and private sources 
were agreed that wheat production 
could be increased to meet the full 
requirements of the country. All 
sources interviewed were also agreed 
that wheat production could be sub- 
stantially increased on the present 
acreage by increasing yields, but that 
at least 5 to 10 years would be re- 
quired for the accomplishment of this 
objective. 

Among the requirements for in- 
creased wheat production are in- 
creased acreage, development of high- 
yielding and suitable disease-resist- 
ant varieties, better care of seed 
wheat and better farming practice, 
including the building up of soil 
fertility. 

Increased acreage of wheat with- 
out reducing the present acreage of 
other food crops is dependent in part 
upon further developments in irriga- 
tion. Some increase in wheat acre- 
age may also be effected by bringing 
more of the hilly area under cultiva- 
tion, but only if an applicable pro- 
gram of soil conservation is estab- 
lished. Neither of these possible ways 
of acreage expansion can be expected 
to be effective in the next few years. 


New Varieties Needed 


The development of suitable vari- 
eties involves disease-resistant and 
high-yielding varieties. The work of 
the agricultural experiment station 
along these lines has progressed to 
a point where reproduction for dis- 
tribution of seed is a question of 
another two or three years. New 
varieties have been introduced into 
Ecuador in the past, but poor farm- 
ing practices and poor care of seed 
wheat have prevented the full 


realization of the value of good 
varieties. 

Unofficial comment was to the ef- 
fect that wheat production could be 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 


from premium wheat. Outstanding among 
the country’s finest flours. 


agle ROI ROLLER MILL COMPANY 
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Whether it’s burlap from India, plain cotton 
sheetings from the South, or a fancy weave from 
one of the Northern mills, you can be sure Percy 
Kent will supply your requirements if possible. 


ae 
eg 3 


NEW FABRICS. Percy Kent's reputation for “Always Something New” 
has given P/K customers first choice of the output of the nation’s leading 
mills. P/K bags have been out in front in supplying wanted materials that 
appeal co the housewife for her re-use in dressmaking and for household needs. 


IN DESIGN, too, Percy Kent has led the way for the benefit of millers and feed 
manufacturers who realize the bag-appeal of colorful, fashion-right patterns .. . such as 
Tint Sacks, Ken-Stripes, Walt Disney Ken-Prints, Brocades, and now Hawaiian Ken-Prints! 


PRINTING QUALITY also has been given important consideration . . . from Percy 
Kent's pioneering of “fugitive” wash-out inks for direct printing . .. to the recent 






introduction of “magazine quality” full-color offset printing. 






It's all yours at Percy Kent where “Always Something New” is more than a 






slogan— it's a policy—with no limit. 





PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, IME. -' 


Kansas City «;Buffalo «+ New York 

















Ecuador’s Market 





(Continued from page 26) 


doubled (or trebled) on the present 
acreage by the farmers themselves 
through. seed selection, chemical 
treatment of seed, use of clean seed 
and better farming methods. This 
solution would require an effective 
extension and educational service, 
which can scarcely be developed in 
a short time. Examples of good farm- 
ing with resultant better yields are 
to be found, but apparently only a 
few of the larger wheat growers 


have been willing or able to follow 
improved practices. 

Government sources stressed phos- 
phorus deficiency as a limiting fac- 
tor in soil fertility. Although cheap 
phosphates would be a potential bene- 
fit, the distribution and effective use 
of chemical! fertilizers would also ap- 
pear to be limited by the farming 
practices in vogue, 

The problems involved in increased 
wheat production in Ecuador are 
more or less common to the coun- 
tries of the South American west 
coast, Central America and Mexico. 
It is significant that the work of 
the Rockefeller Foundation in variety 
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development in Mexico is cited by 
citizens of other countries as indica- 
tive of what may be accomplished. 

As might be expected, the chief 
concern of those working in variety 
development has been with regard 
to agronomic and pathological con- 
siderations. The development of vari- 
eties with specific bread-making 
qualities will require additional time. 
As long as domestic wheat produc- 
tion is unable to fill the processors’ 
requirements the import demand for 
specific types of wheat or wheat flour 
will continue. 

The milling industry in Ecuador 
is located in the upland or wheat- 
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. KEEP 
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PRODUCT 
MOIST 


A few things RIEGEL 
$ can do for you... 


Keep products dry 
Keep products moist 
Retard rancidity 
Retard mold 

Seal with heat or glue 
Provide wet strength 
Stop grease penetration 
Retain aromas, flavors 
Resist extreme cold 
Reduce breakage 


Protect from light 
Resist alkalis 

Resist corrosion 

Boost machine efficiency 
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> WRITE FOR SAMPLE BOOK 





KEEPING THINGS FROM DRYING OUT is perhaps the commonest 


problem in functional packaging. It is a problem Riegel has solved 


for hundreds of widely different products such as baked goods, 


tobacco, cocoanut, drugs and bouillon cubes. Usually the 


solution must combine many of the functions listed at left, for 


what is right for one product is seldom right for another. 


Whether this solution is a simple waxed paper, or a heat-sealed, 


triplex lamination of foil and glassine, Riegel can usually 


tailor-make the right paper . . . quickly, efficiently, economically. 


Just tell us what you want paper to do for you. Write to 


Riegel Paper Corporation, Box 170, Grand Central Station, 


New York 17, N. Y. 


FUNCTIONAL PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 
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growing regions. The capacity of 
these mills is substantially in excess 
of the present wheat production of 
the country. As a result, imported 
wheat has been sent inland for mill- 
ing and the flour shipped back to the 
coastal areas, in spite of the ap- 
parent adverse cost considerations. 

A new mill is under construction 
at the seaport city of Guayaquil. Ma- 
chinery for this mill was purchased 
in England and the principals expect 
it to be in operation by the end of 
1951. The government financed one 
fourth of this mill which is capital- 
ized at U.S. $1,102,500, and an of- 
ficial source has stated that the gov- 
ernment would assist in the financ- 
ing of additional milling capacity in 
wheat-growing areas, or in other 
areas where local consumption would 
appear to justify the operation of a 
mill. However, it is doubtful whether 
additional local capital will be inter- 
ested in entering this overcrowded 
industry. 

The annual milling capacity of the 
roller mills is equal to about 1.3 
million bushels of wheat, rural stone 
mills have a capacity of about .2 
million bushels, and the capacity of 
the Guayaquil mill is estimated at 
1.1 million bushels. Milling capacity 
is therefore substantially in excess 
of present wheat flour consumption, 
based on a domestic wheat produc- 
tion of .8 million bushels and aver- 
age imports of wheat and flour equiv- 
alent to 1.3 million bushels. 

The principals of the new mill are 
supposedly more interested in hard 
winter wheat from the U.S. than in 
other types. This is in agreeemnt with 
the types of flour imported in the 
past. Efforts to maintain the run- 
ning time of upland mills by import- 
ing wheat and requiring the con- 
sumption of the resultant flour in the 
coastal area resulted in some inter- 
esting and conflicting claims. The 
flour merchants and bakers in the 
coastal areas claimed that flour 
milled by the domestic mills was of 
poor baking quality, even though 
first-quality Canadian wheat was im- 
ported. Whether justified or not, the 
complaints resulted in the discontinu- 
ance of that effort, and a return to 
earlier levels of flour imports. 


Milling Practices 


Although the mills are required to 
make an extraction of 75%, this is 
done by making.a flour of 65 to 70%, 
and a coarse, rather granular prod- 
uct called granillo. This product is 
similar to a tailings stock from a 
mill in which not enough milling was 
done at the head of the mill. The 
quantity taken off amounts to 6 to 
10%, and is sold to lower income 
groups, which afford a ready mar- 
ket for all that is produced. There 
is, accordingly, no advantage in long- 
er milling to get the flour out of the 
granillo. 


Domestic Imported 
Wheat Wheat 
Flour . 65 to 68 70 to 72 
Granillo .. 8to10 6to 8 
DR. +06 13 12 
Shorts .... 11 8 


Some of the mills grind imported 
wheat without any tempering since 
they do not have facilities for wetting 
the wheat. Domestic wheat is soft 
and often damp, and in the original 
arrangement of their systems it was 
not thought necessary to temper the 
wheat. Only the fact that there is a 
market for the granillo makes such 
a practice at all feasible. 

The combination of milling prac- 
tices, lack of bleaching equipment, 
failure to age flour sufficiently and 


(Continued on page 50) 
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THE DECENNIAL OF ENRICHMENT 
MARKS THE CONTINUING ROLE OF BREAD AS THE 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Enriched Bread Launched a 
New Eva in Nutrition for the 


Amerwan People 


As Enrichment enters its second decade, the 
human values of enrichment have been es- 
tablished in terms of higher health levels and 
improved mental and physical vigor. In rec- 
ognition of these important benefits, each 
passing year has seen more and more white 


bread enriched. 


This gratifying situation poses a special 
responsibility to the Bakers of America. 
Public acceptance of Enrichment has become 
so broad that consumers, in general, expect 
all white bread to be enriched. You know 
your customers’ faith is fully protected when 
you enrich your bread with Merck Enrich- 


ment Wafers. 


Specify Merck for 
these Enrichment Advantages 


Merck Enrichment Wafers offer you STABILITY— 
no chipping or dusting . . . SPEEDY DISINTEGRA- 
TION—to meet your production schedule. . , 
UNIFORM DISPERSION—fine particle ingredients 
distribute themselves evenly throughout the dough 

. . and DEPENDABLE CONVENIENCE — available 
quickly and at any time from your yeast supplier. 


MERCK ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 





MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, New 4ermseev 
In Canada; MERCK & CO. Limited— Montreal 
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LEXINGTON, KY.—Claude Ford, 
Grocers Baking Co., Owensboro, was 
elected president of the Kentucky 
Master Bakers Assn. at the 4ist 
annual convention of the organization 
held at Hotel Phoenix here Oct. 28- 
30. Others named to head the as- 
sociation in the coming year include 
Carl Vogt, Jr., Vogt’s Bakery, Day- 
ton, vice president; Albert Wohlleb, 
George Wohlleb Bakery, Louisville, 


-thesowMan 


DAIRY 
COMPANY 


140 WEST ONTARIO « CHICAGO 
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Kentucky Bakers Stress Welfare 
of Group; Claude Ford Elected 


secretary, and Otto Lehman, Lehman’s 
Bakery, Louisville, treasurer. Larry 
Haffler, Bessire Co., Louisville, was 
chosen as allie’ representative. 
Named to the board of directors 
were Glyn Burke, Burke’s Bakery, 
Danville; Clem Gerbus, White Dove 
Bakery, Elizabethtown; Charles Pet- 
ty, Latonia (Ky.) Bakery; Lawrence 
von Bokern, von Bokern Bakery, 
Louisville; Bernard Bowling, Plehn’s 


WISHES YOU A 


Bakery, Louisville, and Anthony Man- 
yet, Manyet Bakery, Southgate. 

The business of the convention got 
under way on a keynote of placing 
group welfare ahead of individual 
desire, and in the sessions the Ken- 
tucky bakers heard hard-hitting re- 
ports on subjects ranging from the 
Washington scene to freezing of 
baked goods. 


Industry Enemies Attacked 


George Joumas, Internationa] Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit, scored both the ene- 
mies of the industry and the bakers’ 
own indifference, pointing out that, 
according to U.S. Department of Ag- 


Troy Dodd 


PURITY APPOINTMENT—The Pur- 
ity Bakeries Corp., Chicago, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Troy 
Dodd as assistant vice president. He 
joined the firm in Springfield, Mo., in 
1924, became regional engineer for 
the western division and moved to 
Chicago as chief engineer in 1947. 





riculture statistics, flour consumption 
has decreased in recent years, while 
use of other foods have posted gains. 

Part of the reason for this, he sug- 
gested, are the writers who attack 
the industry for its use of certain in- 
gredients, and who, through constant 
appearance in news and opinion col- 
umns, have led many persons to be- 
lieve that bread and other bakery 
products are fattening. 

A story such as the recent one 
describing the deaths blamed on 
bread in France was pointed to as the 
type that does irreparable harm to the 
industry. 

Mr. Joumas also cautioned bakers 
about their own indifference, declar- 
ing that a common attitude was to 
be unconcerned about Washington 
happenings, in the belief that “some- 
one else” would take care of things. 
Reports of bad sanitation also hurt 
the industry, even the firms that have 
good sanitation control, he said. 

He urged bakers to be alert for 
chances of presenting the many fa- 
vorable aspects of the industry to the 
public. 

A plea to place the welfare of the 
group ahead of individual desire was 
sounded at the sessions by Mr. Bowl- 
ing, who declared that the system of 


(Continued on page 37) 


A NEW USE FOR 
VIENNA BREAD 


WEST HAVEN, CONN.—A recent 
issue of the bulletin of the Connecti- 
cut Bakers Assn., Inc., reports a new 
use for Vienna bread. Roy Ferguson, 
secretary of the Ohio Bakers Assn., 
received a package recently and dis- 
covered that the contents was a golf 
trophy returned for engraving and 
that the “packing case” around the 
trophy was a loaf of Vienna bread. 
The bread furnished good protection 
for the trophy, which was received 
in perfect condition. The bread was 
still edible, Mr. Ferguson said. The 
Connecticut association bulletin not- 
ed that this would be an excellent 
way to ship watches, small clocks or 
other delicate objects. 
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Ze COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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Millers of 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


8 Whole Wheat Flour & 
i Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


| KANSAS/ 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS co MPANY 


a 
MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 


CAPACITY 
10,400 CwTs. 


STORAGE 
4,500,000 BUS. 





BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 
Bread and Rolls * Cakes and Pastries 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Write for information 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE | 


An endowed non-profit trade school 
818 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
_Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











Thomas F. Smith 


THOMAS F. SMITH IN NEW 
POST AT ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


ST. LOUIS—Paul C. Guignon, sales 
manager of the bakery products de- 
partment of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
announces the appointment of Thom- 
as F. Smith as assistant to J. E. 
Mapes, eastern region manager. 

Mr. Smith has been with Anheuser- 
Busch for 10 years, having started 
as branch manager at Monroe, La. 
He has also been branch manager 
and district manager at New Orleans, 
district manager at Omaha, and for 
the past two years district manager 
at Dallas. 

In his new position, Mr. Smith will 
be active throughout the company’s 
eastern region and will headquarter 
in New York. 

Wayne K. Kistler, who was with 
Anheuser-Busch for some years prior 
to his being called into the service 
during the last war, has been ap- 
pointed Mr. Smith’s successor as Dal- 
las district manager. Since return- 
ing from the service, Mr. Kistler op- 
erated a bakery in Hastings, Neb., 
and more recently has been associated 
with the C. J. Patterson Corp. 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN BAKERS 
STUDY SANITATION 


MILWAUKEE-—Sanitation was the 
main topic of discussion at the Octo- 
ber meeting of the Wisconsin Produc- 
tion Men’s Club held at the Joe 
Deutsch Cafe in Milwaukee. Speaking 
on the subject were Tom L. Huge 
and Kenneth Roberts of the Huge Co., 
Inc., St. Louis. 
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During the business session three 
new members were added to the rost- 
er, Arthur Motiff, Dick Bros. Baking 
Co., Manitowoc; Joseph M. Hayden, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Milwaukee, 
and Dan L. Sinnatt, J. R. Short Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago. 

According to Arthur J. Forsm2n, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, chairman of the group's pro- 
gram committee, the November meet- 
ing will feature a color sound motion 
picture “Self Service of Bread Buy- 
ing” produced by the Marathon Corp. 
of Menasha, Wis. H. J. Reimer of the 
Marathon Corp. will present the film. 

BREAD is 


THE STAFF OF Lire 


LOAFING BAKER 
A sign over a bakery in Tokyo 
reads: “Nokuma, Biggest Loafer in 
Tokyo.” 
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OBINSON 
Milling Qo: 


SALINA, KANSAS 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 





Pure Licut Rye 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


““WINGOLD” 
Waite Rye 
Clear “Boxer” 


FLOURS 


of Dependable Quality 


W heat Flours 


“Bay State” “WINONA” 


Rye Flours 


Mepium Rye 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


“STRONGFELLOW” 


Dark RYE 


SpeciaL MepruM Rye 


Rye Meal Coarse, MepruM-Fine 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
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the KEY to bakery profits... 
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UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The association heard reports from chairman of the American Bakers feminine wig revealing herself as a 
5 Charles Heitzman, Charles Heitzman Assn. Mr. Gerbus was made an hon- man. 
K ntucky Conv ntion Bakery, Louisville, retiring secretary, orary member of the Kentucky group. Next year’s convention will be held 
who said membership totaled 88, with The association's annual golf tour- in Louisville. 
38 allied members; and from Mr. Leh- nament was held Oct. 29, and prizes ——SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
page 32) man, treasurer. The members voted were awarded at the banquet that 
working together for the common’ to donate $200 from the treasury to evening. William Rains, who with TAYSTEE ADDITION 
good was a mighty factor in the eco- the ARBA. Leslie Magee headed up the conven- MEMPHIS—Ground has been bro- 
nomic history of this nation Among the resolutions approved tion committee, was toastmaster at ken for a $500,000 addition to the 
Continuing on that theme, Joseph was one extending congratulations to the banquet. The highlight of the Taystee Baking Co. building, which 
Heitzman, Jr., J. C. Heitzman Bak- Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., banquet was ‘ountess” Maria Pul- when completed, will also house the 
ery, Louisville, retiring president of Louisville, a member of the Kentucky aski, who talked for 35 minutes on Grennan Cake baking plant, now lo- 
the Kentucky association, cited the association, who recently was elected ‘My Life as a Spy,” then removed a_ cated in another section of the city. 
work of organizations 
that worked for the bak- 
ers’ interest during World 
War II, and said that 
Kentucky bakers should 
take active parts in their 
associations 
E. F. Jacobs, secretary 
of the Lexington Employ- 
e Council, stated that 
government efforts to- 
wards abilizing wages 
and salaries have fallen 
short, because the per- 
sonnel staffing the de- 
partments are i sted 
in boosting their own im- 
portance rather than in 
sound efforts towards 
holding the line on wages 
and salaries 
More than 100 persons 
attended an “Early F 
breakfast Oct 
which James Park, 
ette County circuit court 
attorney, Lexington, 
spoke on the subject of 
citizenship. The essentials 
of citizenship, he said 
are an interest in affai 
willingness to run for of- 
fice if qualified and will- 
ingness to vote 


Coffee Cake Display 


Paul Busse, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., St. Louis, 
presented a report and 
displayed freshly - made 
coffee cakes for every 
season of the year, which 
was one of the conven- 
tion highlights from the 
practical baking view- 
point. Hundreds Dan- 
ish rolls, all made by Mr. 
Busse, were served at the 
breakfast, and about 175 
coffee cakes were on 
display 
George Chussler, Bak- 
ers Weekly, Chicago, dis- 
cussed the value of the 
Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, and he told 
of the materials for store 
display that the associ- 
ation offers. He also com- 
mented on efforts to have 
retail bakers classified as 
manufacturers, not mere- 
ly as retailers 
Gordon Nash, Priscilla 
Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
told about deep freeze 
operations in his shop, e k \ d hag 
stressing that baked and from the best makers, lady 
goods should be put into 
freezers as soon as they 
have cooled off after 
setae las Pao Paci These are well made and give dependable service, the sidewalk Savannah plant, world’s largest integrated pulp-to-container 
sill come out no fresher merchant implies. Was there ever an eager salesman who mill, produces Multiwalls by the million. 
than they as = hen - didn’t! Capacity and fair treatment are among the many good 
ted oo Bgennl a To the men who order more than 85 per cent of all Multi- reasons why, with a free choice of all Multiwall manufacturers, 
goods in the freeze wall bags, reliability of manufacturer is one of the most im- major buyers are specifying UNION Multiwalls to a greater 
early.” He also reported portant considerations*. extent than ever before. 


how the use of freezers ; j sears 

had trimmed working But it must be a proved reliability. More so every day . . . 

schedules by permitting Union reliability has been ‘demonstrated by 76 years of ’ F TIWAL S 
> . f vcres be BN 

the production of greater unbroken leadership in paper packaging. Union’s mammoth IT .) UN ON OR M 

quantities at one time. 


*August, 1951 research study. 
UNION BAG @ PAPER CORPORATION @©@ WOOLWORTH BUILDING. NEW YORK 7 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 3186—Paint 


A new patented paint, which the 
manufacturer says retains a clean ap- 
pearance longer and can be washed 
faster, has been announced by. the 
Enterprise Paint Mfg. Co. According 
to the firm, a new discovery prevents 
dirt and grime from penetrating into 
the pores of the paint film. 

The product, known as “Staize 
Clene,” covers most surfaces with 
one coat, and can be brushed, sprayed 
or roller coated, according to the 
manufacturer. For more information 
circle No. 3186 on the coupon. 


No. 3187—Conveyor 
Belt 


A conveyor belt especially designed 
for the food industry now is being 
produced by Baldwin Belting, Inc. 
Sold under the trade name of “Super- 
tex,” the belt is odorless, non-toxic, 
washable, oil-proof, water-proof and 





A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 So. 6th St. 


New Propvcrs 
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New Larerature 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





resistant to acids, alkalies and heat, 
the firm states. 

The belt is made in two types, 
heavy and standard, which are iden- 
tical except for cover thickness. A 
four-page catalog is available which 
gives specifications, technical data 
and suggested uses. For more infor- 
mation circle No. 3187 on the coupon. 


No. 3169—Battery 
Charger Bulletin 


The Electric Products Co. has is- 
sued a new bulletin describing its 
“E.P.” four-circuit battery chargers 
for motorized hand-lift trucks. The 
four-page, two-color bulletin contains 
illustrations of the equipment along 
with specifications and a chart to 
guide users of the chargers. 

No manual attention is required 
during the charge, the bulletin states. 
It lists these automatic features for 
the charger: the charging current 
begins at the proper value, the cur- 
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The Northwestern Miller 
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Ignition System 
Decorating Book 
Decal Ad Sign 
Bow! Scraper 
Butter Flavor 
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rent is controlled throughout the 
charge, the equipment shuts down 
in case of power failure, charging 
resumes when power is restored and 
each of the four batteries cuts off 
automatically when fully charged. 


No. 3188—Ignition 
System 


The Burdett Mfg. Co. recently has 
been issued a patent for a newly de- 
veloped system for igniting “Bur- 
dett Radiant-Heat Burners.” 

The burners, arranged in series 
upon a gas supply manifold, are-ignit- 
ed at one end by an electric spark 
when a manual push button is de- 
pressed. The closed circuit also ener- 
gizes the automatic gas supply valve 
at the same instant, permitting - gas 
to reach all of the burners by means 
of the gas supply manifold, and con- 
necting tubes. 

A flame supervising device is lo- 
cated at the last burner of the series, 
at the end opposite the spark ignitor. 
If its contacts are not closed by the 
flame in the ignited gas burner 
upon release of the manual push 


ComBustime 
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button the automatic gas supply 
valve will close, shutting off the gas 
supply to all of the burners. If, how- 
ever, the flame supervising device 
contacts are closed, as they should 
be in normal operation, upon release 
of the manual push button the auto- 
matic gas supply valve will remain 
energized and open by receiving cur- 
rent through the flame supervising 
device circuit. 

For more information circle No. 
3188 on the coupon. 


No. 3189—Cake 
Decorating Book 


A new book on cake decorating, 
“Artistic Cake Decorating from A 
to Z,” has been published by the Clis- 
sold Publishing Co. Author of the 
288-page work is John Zenker, who 
has had more than 35 years experi- 
ence as a baker and pastry chef. 

The book contains more than 300 
photographs giving step-by-step de- 
tails for making borders, scrolls, sin- 
gle-color and two-toned flowers in 
sprays or bouquets, wedding cakes 
complete with ornaments and frills 
and center pieces. For more informa- 
tion circle No. 3189 on the coupon. 


No. 3191—Bowl 
Seraper 


Leon D. Bush has developed a new 
bowl scraper made of polyethylene. 
It is flexible, will not crack and does 
not leave an after-taste, the manu- 
facturer states. It also can be used 
for scraping out hot custard and pie 
fruit kettles. For more information 
circle No. 3191 on the coupon. 


Ne. 3192—Butter 
Flavor 


The Food Derivatives division, 
Sterol Derivatives, Inc., has placed a 
new butter flavor on the market. Ac- 
cording to the firm, the product, 
known as “Bex,” is not a cultured 
flavor and it does not contain any 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 
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Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -t- COLORADO 











For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
loans, Minn. 





Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jaecer Mitune Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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A SUCCESSFUL D 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR TH 
FINEST E 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 
393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. ¥. 
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Now It’s Easier ... 


We've gone further to make it 
easy for you to obtain additional in- 
formation about the new products, 
new services and new literature de- 
scribed in the Worth Looking Into 
department. Here’s all you have to 
do: 

(1) Clip out the entire coupon and 
return address card in the lower out- 
side corner of this page. 

(2) Circle the number of the item 
on which you desire more informa- 
tion. Fill in your name, your com- 
pany’s name and your address. 

(3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on 
the outside. 

(4) Fasten the two edges togeth- 
er with a staple, cellophane tape or 
glue, whichever is handier. 

(5) Drop in any mailbox. 

That’s all you do. We'll pay the 
postage. 

You can, of course, continue to use 
your own envelope or paste the cou- 
pon on the back of a penny postcard 
if you prefer. 

Whichever way you use, be as- 
sured we'll see to it that you get 
the additional information you want 


quickly. 
—The Editers 
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added synthetic or cultured flavor 
materials; it cannot over flavor or 
develop off-flavors no matter how 
scaled in excess of label recommenda- 
tions. 

The company suggests that bakers 
test the product against a control 
bake containing butter. For more in- 
formation circle No. 3192 on the 
coupon 
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Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL 


MILLING CO 


MICHIGAN FLOURS 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. 
Chelsea, Michigan 
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Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














Ne. 2306—Pallet 
Roller 


The Frank L. Robinson Co. has an- 
nounced a newly-designed “Ace Swiv- 
el” pallet roller, which is built to roll 
a load in any direction. According to 
specifications issued by the firm, the 
frame is constructed of high tensile 
strength steel, fully welded; the de- 
sign retains parallelism and align- 
ment of frame; the rolls, bearings and 
casters are of heavy-duty construc- 
tion. 

Other features of the product, and 
of other types of pallet rollers made 
by the firm, are described in a folder, 
which is available on request. 


Ne. 3164—X-Ray 
inspection Device 


Adrian Industrial, a division of M. 
B. Adrian & Sons X-Ray Co., is offer- 
ing new models, stationary and con- 
veyor types, for the X-ray inspection 
of bakery goods. The firm states that 
all models are built to comply with 
the American Standards Safety Code. 
A new transformer design increases 
picture brightness, according to the 
manufacturer, and a safety feature 
is that rays are harnessed inside the 
cabinet. 


Ne. 3190—BDeeal 
Ad Sign 


The American Decalcomania Co. 
has designed a new type of multi- 
colored decal sign which, according 
to the firm, can be processed with 
personal name, services or telephone 
number of the individual dealer in- 
corporated with the advertising mes- 
sage. 

Used primarily on store windows 
and doors, the signs offer dealers a 
method of furthering brand prefer- 
ence at the point-of-sale, the firm 
states. For more information circle 
No. 3190 on the coupon. 


———BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF Lire 


GENERAL EXPANSION 

PHILADELPHIA—General Baking 
Co. has taken another step toward 
expanding its facilities in this area 
with the purchase of a 14-acre tract 
in Pannsauken, N.J. Purchased from 
private owners and the Delaware 
River Railroad, a subsidiary of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, the site will be 
converted into a $1,000,000 plant, with 
80,000 sq. ft floor space. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH BAKERS HEAR 
CAKE PRODUCTION REPORT 


PITTSBURGH — Frank Helmer, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 
Chicago, was the principal speaker at 
the Nov. 7 meeting of the Greater 
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Pittsburgh Production Men’s Club, at + 





South Vocational School, baking divi- 
sion. Jules Bauer, Vienna Baking Co., 
McKeesport, presided and J. Lloyd, 
J. R. Lioyd Co., introduced Mr. Hel- 
mer, whose topic was “You Don't 






Mennel 




























Have to Be a Magician to Bake a 
Good Cake.” 
li Uniformit 

A display of chiffon'cakes, bakea | CUStity, ad 
before and during the talk and dis- Laboratory Control 
tributed to the 100 and more listen- 
ers, illustrated the points stressed 
by Mr. Helmer. These cakes were HOSTESS 
tasted by the audience during the SUPERCAKE 
question and answer period which , 
followed. 

Committees were appointed as fol- Special 
lows: Ray Yount, Ray Yount Co., Cake Flours 
chairman pi m committee, with 
J. Lioyd, J. R. Lloyd Co., co-chair- 
man; John Charles, Wesson Oil & The 
Snowdrift Sales Co., John Gutowski, 
Gutowski Bakery, Ambridge, J. Laux, Mennel Milling Co. 
Laux Bakery, Natrona, reception 
committee; Andrew Slezak, Lincoln TOLEDO, OHIO 2+ U.S.A. 
Bakery, Bellevue, publicity; Russell 






F. Dunkelberger, Bergman Bakery, 
Millvale, membership. 

Frank Mandl, Mandl Bakery, Ava- 
lon, Enzie Mungai, Kribel Bakery, 
Brookline, Robert Vesper, Zotter 
Bakery, McKeesport, were  intro- 
duced to the club as new members 
by Mr. Bauer. 

Anton Brunner, Stallings Bakeries, 
McKeesport, presented to Andrew G. 
Slezak, Lincoln Bakery, Bellevue, re- 
tiring president, a diploma and a gold 
pen and pencil set. 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
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Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR 







BOSTON, opens, ame. 














Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 


Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 2. 
Mellow Type 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEB. Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 
epee et 


“Diamond D” 2 Siueieoscrtaont 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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A cME~Ewans ComMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
° Since 1821 * 


























SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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EXHIBIT FEATURES DRY MILK PRODUCTS—The feature exhibit in the 
Dairy Building at the California State Fair, which closed in mid-September, 
was of dry milks and products made of dry milks, in which bread, rolls, cakes 
and cookies had a prominent part. Sponsored by the American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc., the exhibit was organized by a committee of West Coast 
manufacturers and distributors. Henry Meigs, bakery service representative 
for the American Dry Milk Institute on the West Coast, was in charge of 
the exhibit. Mr. Meigs is shown above with Mary Murphy, motion picture 
starlet named dairy queen at the fair, and Mrs. Meigs. It is estimated that 
the exhibit was seen by over 400,000 persons attending the fair. 





WISCONSIN ALLIED TRADES 
REVIEW “DONATION” POLICY 


MILWAUKEE—In an effort to con- 
tinue effective control of the number 
of requests for donations, awards and 
similar merchandise and cash awards 
from groups outside the allied indus- 
try, the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Al- 
lied Trades Assn., recently reaf- 
firmed its position that association 
support can be given only to baker 
projects on a state level, and that all 


A 
BIG NAME 
IN FLOURS 
for 
FOUR 
GENERATIONS 


Use Stock’s 


FULLY PREPARED DONUT MIXES 


for DONUTS (All Types) 
CRULLERS 
SWEET ROLLS 
COFFEE CAKE 


us for flours milled from 
MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHITE WHEAT 


HAND-CUTS 
BISMARKS 
LUNCH STICKS 
DANISH PASTRY 


Save the Time and Labor of Scaling and Blending. Be as- 


sured of Uniformly High Quality. Constant Dependability. 
(Not sold in family size packages) 


Your inquiries invited 


requests for wards, donations, etc., be 
handled by a special committee. 

All requests received by firms and 
individuals are to be sent to the sec- 
retary’s office for direction to the 
committee which is to screen and pass 
on them. A similar plan is now also 
in effect with the Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn. The allied plan became effective 
several years ago and since then has 
been from time to time reaffirmed. 

It was stressed in membership dis- 
cussion of the problem that while the 
amounts involved in the individual re- 
quests are not too large, the aggre- 
gate of such requests runs into large 
figures over the period of a year, espe- 
cially when the local requests are 
multiplied by requests received by 
firms from throughout their extensive 
sales areas. 

So that its membership will be fully 
cognizant of the association's actions 
and the course each firm and indi- 
vidual can follow, a letter will be 
mailed outlining the policies covering 
such requests, the association said. 
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HOUSE-TO-HOUSE 
SALES PROTESTED 


MENASHA, WIS.—Grocery store 
operators here have petitioned the 
common council to take action against 
bakery firms going from house-to- 
house selling their products. A peti- 
tion signed by about 25 grocers has 
asked that the council require a 
license fee from bakeries selling direct 
to consumers. 
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GEORGE A. MOHLMAN RETIRES 

EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS.— 
George A. Mohlman, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Package 
Machinery Co. here, recently retired 
from active service with the firm. 
He will remain as chairman emeritus 
of the board, however. He joined the 
firm in 1918 as a member of the New 
York office sales force, became vice 
president in 1927 and a director in 
1930. 
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N legends of lo 
occasion for great 
Doors of humble cott 
alike were thrown open t 
the warm fireside. At 
Eve the Yule log was 
the huge fireplace wit 
fire was started witha p. 
the year before, and 
wood was a token 
in the home. Thus a 
and its flames mounte 
festivities began. And 
continued to glow 
the Yuletide Season 
It is in the spirit 
raareleroal con (elu ain comele) 

We wish you an enjoy 
all the good things of life in the years tf COMPANY 
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a rhetorical question 





How many insurance policies would it take to protect 
the average man—or business— against every con- 
ceivable loss? 


A rhetorical question . . . but significant, because no 
two people—or organizations—are alike in their 
insurance needs. 

Reason enough for the Charles W. Sexton Company 
to assemble a combination of insurance skills, 
each contributing particular knowledge to the 
solution of a given problem: This specialized service is 
your assurance of thorough and efficient insurance 
programming in today’s complex economy. 


CHARLES W. SEXTON COMPANY 
Insurance since 1884 + Nationwide Service 
Headquarters: McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis 
St. Paul offices: 1580 W. Ist National Bank Bidg. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“Whitewater Flour” 


DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 52 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Cornstarch is used in baking 
powder in order to lower its cost? 

2. Hard water is not suitable for 
making bread because it has a harm- 
ful effect upon fermentation. 

3. The top crust of bread is very 
apt to crack or check when the bread 
is cooled in a cold atmosphére. 

4. Invert syrup used in cakes and 
cookies will improve their keeping 
qualities when the humidity is low. 

5. Bread doughs become stiffer as 
the amount of sugar in the formula 
is increased. 

6. A good glaze to use on the tops 
of fruit cake is made by bringing to 


a good boil 1 qt. water and 1 pt. 
glucose. 

7. There is no difference between 
cane and beet sugar. 

8. The average loaf of white bread 
will have a pH of about 6.5. 

9. When making pies using hard 
wheat flour, more shortening should 
be used than when soft wheat flour 
is used. 

10. When cinnamon is used in a 
bread or roll dough, fermentation is 
speeded up. 

11. When using liquid skim milk, 
more milk than water would have to 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 





























You'll find no finer short patent flour on the 
market than Quaker Bakers Flour—no finer 
flour for today’s changing baking formulas—no 
finer flour for modern high-speed production! 


Quaker Bakers Flour is milled under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company, 
and constantly laboratory-checked for uniform- 
ity. What’s more, you can buy this practical, 
unchanging-quality flour at a practical price. 
Get full information now. Call, write or wire... 
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HIGHER QUALITY 


4 


\ 


~ 
\ Tops in the lower-protein field . . . UNIVERSITY, 
\ HUBBARD'S SPECIAL, and ATHLETE .. . 
three fine Hubbard flours that are truly superior. <a 


Part of the superiority of these 
mellow-type flours lies in the fact 
they are true Spring-wheat flours... 
the balance lies in the fact they are 


Hubbard flours. 
; \ 
\ 


\ 
There’s a fine Hubbard flour 
to meet your every need! 
\ 


\ 
\ 


BBARD MILLING CO. 
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OCCUPATIONAL HAZARD 

ATLANTA, GA.—Rufus F, Frank- 

lin was rolling 70-Ib. 

dough on a table in a bakery shop 

when it slipped off the table, fell and 

fractured his foot. 


be used with flour of the same ab- 
sorption. 

12. Ange! food pans are dampened 
with water in order to obtain a light- 
er.crust color. 

13. Soap is sometimes used by bak- 
ers in making Holland rusk. 
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14. Good puff paste products can- 
not be produced if the formula does 
not call for any eggs 

15. The scaling weight of bread 
is not affected by oven temperatures 

16. The eggs and sugar used 
in sponge cakes are sometimes heat 
ed in order to make them beat up 
faster 

17. When making marshmallow in 
cold weather, the invert syrup con 
tent should be decreased 

18. When making French dough 
nuts, ammonia is a necessary ingre- 
dient to produce the leavening action 


19. For best results when making 


lemon pie filling, the lemon juice 
should be added after the filling has 
been cooked, 

20. The only effect bleaching haa 
on flour is that it makes it whiter in 
color, 
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FOOD SANITARIANS HEAR 
DR. EDWARD L, HOLMES 


CHICAGO--Dr. Edward L, Holmes, 
director of the American Inatitute of 
Bak\ing's department of bakery aani 
tation, has been aelected to serve on 
the educational committee of the In 
ternational Association of Milk and 




















UNION 2! 
STEEL 


PRODUCTS CO.= 


Bakery Equipment Division 
ALBION, MICHIGAN 
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Food Sanitariana, Work of the com- 
mittee will concern the preparation 
ef educational material for sanitari 
ana and text books suitable for use 
in teaching aanitation in secondary 
achoola, 

Dr, Holmea recently addressed a 
aeaaion of the annual convention of 
the association at Glenwood Springs 
Colo, He called to the attention of the 
liatenera the need for agreement be 
tween government officiala and the 
feod manufacturing industries on 
atandarda of aanitation 

In hia talk Dr. Holmes said that 
there ia a difference in sanitation con 
ceopta among food and drug officials 
who enforce food lawa, public health 
authorities who carry on educational 
programa on aanitation measures, and 
food industries which plan to initi 
ate a sanitation program 

Food and drug officiala think of 
sanitation aa eatabliahing the phyai 
eal conditions in a food plant whieh 
will eliminate eertain types of adul 
teration; publie health officials re 
gard it as a regulation of canduet of 
employees and maintenance of cer 
tain minimum standards of manufac 
turing equipment and building design 
and large segments of food industry 
executives look on sanitation as clean- 
ing and housekeeping to maintain 
the appearance of their plants for 
publie inapeetion 

Plants engaged in interstate busi 
ness and those located in sections 
which are regulated by active heaith 
departments have accepted the sani 
tation concepts of either the food and 
drug officials or the public health 
authorities, Specific sanitation re 
quirements for all food industries 
comparable to those now established 
for a few could be used as a guide hy 
all three groups, Dr, Holmes stated 
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BAKERS FORUM SET FOR 
PASADENA APRIL 15-16 


LOS ANGELES—The fourth an 
nual Bakers Forum will be held April 
15-16 at the Huntington Hotel in 
Pasadena, Cal,, it has been decided hy 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In 
dustry of Southern California 

Albert Evans, M. BE, Bear Co., was 
elected to fill the vaeaney in the of 
fice of second vice president. Vacan 
cies on the board of directors were 
filled by the election of Rehert 
iridges, Lyons-Magnus Co,, and Reb 
ert Brainerd, Moorhead & Co 
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7 NAMED TO OKLAHOMA 
BAKING SCHOOL GROUP 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Garvin Ship 
ley, member of the advisery beard 
of the baking department at Okla 
home A. & M, College, has announced 
seven members to serve on a com 
mittee to study curriculum and 
scholarship problems 

The group includes Joseph Denner 
Aiva, Okla; Harry Alexander, Okla 
homa City; Harry Shipley, Fort 
Smith, Ark.; Harvey Redgers, Kan 
sas City; T. H. Barnard, Clinton 
lowa; Harold Tiee, Oklahoma City 
and Harry Zimmerman, Emporia, 
Kansas 
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EXPANDS IN EXPORT FIELD 


LOS ANGELES—The Super-Ceid 
Corp. here is intensifying its efforts 
in the export field, and Norman W 
¥. Kiein is heading up & reorganized 
export division, asecording 16 ah an- 
nouncement by F. h. Waingrow, ex 
ecutive viee president 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


| “read tH the 
Stat of Bite” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


WAIN Gol atse)itelotictomaleltia i iliiia@er 


Heart of Kansas 


Wichita, | @olattors 
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FRED ZUTAVERN 
General Manager 





IMPERIAL ‘S 





‘-FLOUR) 





Our planned program 
assures top quality 

of IMPERIAL flour. 
This program starts 
with a pre-harvest 
survey of wheat fields 
and carries on through 
every step to the 
bakery door. 


; WALNUT CREEK 


Milling Company 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
« TOM S$. BOYD 


Sales Manager 














William Heller, Sr., Notes 
50 Years With Milpriat 


MILWAUKEE William Heller, 
Sr., who started with Milprint, Inc., 
the third year after its founding as 
a small job printing house, is observ- 
ing the 50th anniversary of his serv- 
ice with the firm. Now chairman of 
the board of directors, he has seen 
his company grow from its modest 
beginning to a nationwide network 
of plants, mills, design studios and 
sales offices with connections in a 
half dozen foreign countries. 

His brother, M. T. Heller, started 
the business that was to become Mil- 
print, Inc. After it became well situ- 
ated in the printing industry, the two 
looked ahead. and saw a great poten- 
tial for packaging. 

“We decided then to slant much 
of our effort toward developing and 
improving this new concept of sales 
and merchandising,” Mr. Heller re- 
calls. Then followed a succession of 
pioneering developments in the feld, 
including new processes to print on 
various packaging materials. 

After weathering the depression of 
the 1930’s the firm expanded with the 
establishment of new plants across 
the country and a network of design 
studios and sales offices. A large new 
building located on a 22-acre site was 
completed last July to house the 
eompany’s offices and production fa- 
cilities. “It is like a dream come 
true,” Mr. Heller said on the first 
day that the firm occupied the new 
quarters. 

The firm’s nationwide production 
facilities include almost a_ million 
square feet in floor space. The com- 
pany uses nearly every known form 
of printing on practically every type 
of. film, paper or foil, and follows 
through in producing advertising ma- 
terial for point-of-purchase mer- 
chandising and general business pro- 
motion. 
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TRUCK OWNERS SCHEDULE 
MEETING IN WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON New develop- 
ments in the mobilization program, 
highway safety, regulations affecting 
private trucking and needs of high- 
way transportation in general are 
topics listed for discussion at the 
13th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Private Motor 
Truck Owners, Inc., to be held at 
Hotel Statler here Feb. 7-8. 

Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D., Colo.) 
will speak Feb. 7, and he is expected 
to report on federal transportation 
legislative proposals. Arch N. Booth, 
executive vice president of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, will talk on 
the subject, “The Big Job Ahead.” 
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2 SAFEWAY BAKERIES 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


LOS ANGELES - Two bakery 
plants to serve Safeway Stores will 
be completed to begin operations 
early next year. The plants, to repre- 
sent an investment of $1,750,000, will 
operate as the Fairfax Bread Co. and 
the Mayfair Cake Co. 

C. A. Groh, manager of the pres- 
ent Fairfax plant, will be in charge 
of the enlarged facilities. The new 
bakery operations are under the super- 
vision of A. J. Welsenbach, manager 
of the Mayfair Cake Co., and in 
charge of bakery operations in Safe- 
way plants throughout the country. 
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Seen the new rooms? . 


ot THe SHERMAN 


Chicago’s Moke the Sherman 
your hotel in Chicago: 
personality . new rooms, 
hotel...now  ?omotically designed 
© Fascinating 
brilliantly restaurants, including 
the beautiful new 
restyled College Inn 
Porterhouse, famous 
Well of the Sea. 
® Handy-to- 
everything location. 
@ Garage in hotel. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


Randolph and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 


President 
Pot Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr. 


Rim mi 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 


Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 














USE 
Budweiser 
YEAST 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. ...ST. LOUIS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison = Co. 


Denton, Texas 


FE. paticalie Ind: 











STAR OF THE WEST. 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 
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FROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 


minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 


¥ 


47 
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O OUR faithful old friends, to our 
many new friends — and to all of 
you whose friendship we hope to 
earn, we extend our wishes for a most 
cheerful Christmas Holiday! May it be 


the happiest, merriest ever ... 





Nes 


Identical Performance 


FLOUR 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Choose Chase for all 5 features 


Having the right bag for your product 
is an important decision that should not 
be left to chance. Chase Bags are de- 
signed to provide protection, they are 
good-looking, they will help increase 
sales! Your Chase Salesman is an ex- 
pert in analyzing packaging require- / 
ments. He will be glad to specify the / 
container which best meets your needs. 


Bags for all industry and agriculture © exttan bape of . 


* paper and 
Multiwall bags 


¢ Saxolin open mesh bags 
« Topmill burlap bags 


* combination bags, liners 
and specialties 





& 
ee 





for Balter Bags. Baltbe Bayz Chase 
€ H4 A S E BAG CoO. senewa sass oFrices: 309. sackson suvd,, CHICAGO 6, IL. 


BOISE « DAUAS « TOLEDO « DENVER © DETROIT ¢ MEMPHIS « BUFFALO « ST.LOUIS « NEW YORK e CLEVELAND «+ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH * KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS ¢ GOSHEN,IND, © PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS « ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY « PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE, N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS « CHAGRIN FALLS, O. » WORCESTER, MASS. « CROSSETT, ARK. » SAN FRANCISCO 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 
? 








ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Ecuador’s Market 
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possibly supplying flour of longer ex- 
traction to the costal regions, may 
account for the poor reception that 
domestically milled flour received in 
that market. In comparison with U.S. 
brands with which the bakers were 
acquainted, the national flour must 
have suffered. The comment in Guay- 
aquil was that the national millers 
did not know how to mill, even when 
they had good imported wheat. The 
above practices may account for this 
opinion. 

In September, 1950, mills in Quito 
were paying 80 sucres per quintal 
for domestic wheat and 120 sucres 
per quintal for imported (Canadian) 
wheat. Domestic flour from imported 
wheat was selling for 180 sucres per 
quintal and domestic flour from lo- 
cally produced wheat sold for 160 
sucres per quintal. Selling prices of 
millfeeds were reported to fluctuate 
with demand. These price relation- 
ships suggest a possible reason for 
the relatively excessive milling ca- 


PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlents, Georgia Chicago, Il. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


90 John Street 


Dollies, Texes 


United States Managers 
New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 











_ MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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pacity in the wheat-growing areas. 

(Official exchange plus bank 
charges made U.S. $1 equal to 15.17 
sucres, while on the street the ex- 
change was between 17.50 and 19. 
1 quintal—101.4 Ib.) 


Cost of Bread Vs. Wages 

As in other Latin American coun- 
tries, the generally accepted type of 
bread is the French type, made on a 
very lean formula and sol¢ in small 
units. Units of 30 grams sll for 20 
centavos, or six for 1 sucre. 

Pan Manteca, a richer loaf, sells 
in various sizes up to 900 grams for 
about 1 centavo per gram. Wages 
range from less than 1 sucre a day 
(accompanied by a plot of ground 
for subsistence) for agricultural labor 
to 8-15 sucres a day for skilled labor 
in the cities. This again takes bread 
out of the low-cost staple food class, 
and explains in part the small bread 
units. A bakery which was well 
equipped with a line of U.S. machin- 
ery was visited. The owner had tried 
to introduce American-type bread, 
but had to go back to the convention- 
al pattern because the market would 
not buy, or could not buy, the more 
expensive loaf. This is due to a com- 
bination of low purchasing power, a 
traditional pattern of buying only 
for the day and sometimes only for 
the next meal. Much of this buying 
pattern can be traced directly to the 
low incomes and the lack of storage 
facilities for food in the homes. 


Control of Flour Imports 

Early in 1950 the government of 
Ecuador established monthly quotas 
for the several categories of flour 
importers. This control was justified 
by the thesis that it would conserve 
and regulate foreign exchange and 
insure orderly imports of flour. The 
monthly quota of 35,000 sacks of 1 
quintal (45.99 kilos) each was divid- 


ed as follows: noodle and biscuit 
manufacturers—11,000 sacks; baker- 
ies—8,000 sacks; flour importers- 


12,000 sacks; a specific quota for the 
State of Manabi—4,000 sacks. Six 
thousand metric tons of IWA quota 
wheat were reserved for imports by 
the upland millers for the year. 

The quota assigned to the flour im- 
porters was set at 46.63% of their 
average 1949 imports, and apparently 
those flour users who were direct 
importers were not equally restricted. 
This differential treatment of import- 
ers acting as merchants and those 
who are processors of the flour they 
import appears to reflect at best a 
casual attitude toward the functions 
of the general trader. 
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When these quotas were established 
it was anticipated that the govern- 
ment would grant emergency permits 
to compensate for unforeseen short- 
ages. Many importers, acting in good 
faith, ordered only such quantities 
of flour as their commitments justi- 
fied. Upon going into the second quar- 
ter they were informed that any un- 
used quotas were lost to them. Upon 
pressing their case, they were grant- 
ed the relief that in succeeding quar- 
ters they could carry forward un- 
used portions of their quotas. They 
were also assured that their claims 
relating to unused first quarter quo- 
tas would be given further consider- 
ation, but no such relief had been 
granted by early September. 

The relaxation of this internal quo- 
ta system in mid-December, 1950, 
was accompanied by the rapid com- 
mitment of the remainder of Ecua- 
dor’s IWA quota. These sales were 
apparently made for normal ship- 
ments of flour since receipts into 
Ecuador in January and February 
of 1951 did not show abnormal in- 
creases. This would appear to sub- 
stantiate the contentions of the flour 
importers that they would maintain 
a consistent flow of flour if not ham- 
pered by excessive regulation. 

The competition of interests be- 
tween the upland and coastal areas 


(Continued on page 54) 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Crefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Far:aers Union Grain Terminal Association 














MILLING — 
EN GINEERS ’ 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain ‘Processing Industries 
, * 
1911 Baltimore + Kanses City, Mo. 


























Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 























Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 








—_— 





Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tuers, Pres. 
Harry M, Stratton, Vice Pres. 


ee ee Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Firzpatrricx, Vice Pres. 


F, L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AIl Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 








Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristoPpHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 

















The big flood clean-up is over. We express our sincere ap- 
preciation to our customers whose patience and understanding 
were such a help to us during the flood period. We value 
this good-will and will strive always to be deserving of it. 


B ORE | BRS MILL &. Inco rporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUIL 


1G « KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR! 


~ OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN « FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~— EE. M. SUMMERS 














Complete Facilities Jor Seruing the Milling Industus 


g oe ees fae 


| 
| | 
MEMBERS | | OrrFiticeE s&s: 


| | 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS NGA 2. 
FT. WORTH GRAIN a COTTON EXCH. | Cmpany 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH, | OCRRavenec | Founded by Fred Ubimann 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE | THE WABASH ELEVATOR | 
IN KANSAS CiTY— 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


nee aes CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


nd ee bie { 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


You know good bread doesn’t just 
happen. The baker who produces it 
must put real thought into that pro- 
duction. And the thoughful, earnest 
baker who is eager to make the mar- 
ket’s best bread will appreciate the 
same kind of careful craftsmanship 
that he will find in SUNNY KAN- 
SAS, one of America’s outstanding 
flours. 


- 
— 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


3S BAKER 





ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 42 








1. False. Cornstarch is used in or- 
der to decrease the tendency of bak- 
ing powder to become lumpy during 
storage. It also helps to keep the 
particles of soda and acid apart de- 
creasing decomposition. 

2. False. A certain degree of hard- 
ness is desirable, as some min- 
eral salts in hard water tend to 
strengthen the gluten in the dough. 
An excessively hard water will re- 
tard fermentation by toughening the 
gluten too greatly. The use of more 
yeast will help to overcome this con- 
dition. 

3. True. Bread should be cooled 
gradually. It should not be cooled in 
a draft or in a cold atmosphere. 

4. True. Because invert syrup has 
the ability to draw and retain mois- 
ture, its use in a dry atmosphere will 
decrease the drying out of these prod- 
ucts. 

5. False. Sugar displaces about half 
its weight in water, and the doughs 
become slacker if no allowance is 
made for it. When high percentages 
of sugar are used, the gluten in the 
dough becomes softer, affecting the 
whole dough. 

6. False. One quart glucose and 1 
pt. water should be brought to a 
good boil to make a good glaze. 

7. True. There is no chemical dif- 
ference between cane and beet sugar 
However, a difference in the granula- 
tion of these sugars would have an 
effect on certain types of baked 
goods. 

8. False. The average loaf of white 
bread will have about a pH of 5.2- 
5.3. 

9. True. More shortening should be 
used in order to mellow the larger 
amount of protein in the hard wheat 
flour. If this is not done, the result- 
ing crust will be quite a bit tougher. 

10. False. Cinnamon has a retard- 
ing effect upon fermentation. More 
yeast should be used or the fermen- 
tation time increased. 

11. True, Liquid skim milk contains 
approximately 9% milk solids, so, 
let us say that if you used 60 lb 


FLOURS 
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liquid skim milk to replace 60 Ib. 
water, actually only about 54% Ib. 
water would be in the liquid skim 
milk. 

12. True. The wetting of the pans 
causes a slower caramelization of the 
crust producing a lighter crust color. 
The crust also will be slightly thin- 
ner. 

13. True. A small amount of castile 
soap is sometimes used in making 
rusk. It is the opinion of some bak- 
ers that a better colored rusk is ob- 
tained and that the product is more 
tender. 

14, False. There are a number of 
formulas for puff paste that do not 
contain eggs, and excellent products 
have been made from them. 

15. False. A loaf of bread baked in 
a hot oven would have a smaller bak- 
ing loss than a loaf baked in a cold 
oven. Therefore, the dough could be 
caled somewhat lighter for bread 
baked in a hot oven. 

16. True. When the eggs and sugar 
are heated before beating them, the 
mixture will beat up faster. A slight 
increase in volume is also obtained. 

17. False. Because of the lower 
percentage of humidity, the invert 
syrup content should be increased 
and the granulated sugar decreased. 

18. False. It is not necessary to use 
ammonia as baking powder can be 
used. Ammonia is not recommended 
as it causes the frying fat to darken 
in color within a short time. About 
2% times more baking powder than 
ammonia should be used. 

19. True. Acid has a tendency to 
liquefy starch. Heat increases this 
tendency. Best results are obtained 
by cooling the filling as rapidly as 
possible after the lemon juice has 
been added. 

20. False. Some bleaching proced- 
ures produce a change in the fer- 
mentation requirements of the flour. 
It will also affect the length of stor- 
age time a flour should be given 
before it is used. 


SREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


BURDETT APPOINTMENT 

CHICAGO—The appointment of 
Robert W. Pillsbury as superintend- 
ent of the sheet metal division of. the 
Burdett Mfg. Co. here has been an- 
nounced. The appointment marks a 
step in the expanded oven engineer- 
ing and building program of the com- 
pany, the firm has announced. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, WBNSBS SIs 
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~.. 


Pioneers in 


en Flour Quality 


GOLDEN BELT Experience knows no substitute. It is strength built step by 
step; position won by unswerving adherence to high quality 
PANCRUST standards. 
Since 1776 Shellabargers have consistently milled the 
finest quality flours, a standard of excellence which has become 
WONDERSACK a tradition within both the milling and baking industries. 
Throughout the years Shellabargers has drawn upon its wide 
DOUGHBUSTER background, born of long experience, to better its products, 
to better serve its customers. 


QHELLABARGER'’S, Inc. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Call... 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—good milling wheat! 


Viator 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—immediate or deferred 
shipment! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—our stocks analyzed 
for baking strength! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


WY: 


W. W. (Bil!) SUDDUTH or P. A.(Pat) TROWER 


My KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


Us 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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plays an important part in legislation 
affecting imports. The production and 
milling of wheat are upland activi- 
ties and represent investment in land 
and equipment. This investment, to- 
gether with proximity to the seat of 
government, has facilitated the rep- 
resentations of these groups for de- 
sired legislation. In contrast, the im- 
porters and merchandisers of flour do 
not possess any of the advantages 
mentioned, and they suffer from the 
general misconception that the “mid- 
dle-man” is reaping unreasonable 
profits. The experiences of the im- 
porting traders during the past year 
indicate the problems of such opera- 
tors; only vigorous action on their 
part prevented their being legislated 
out of the flour business. 


Status of Import Duties 

The import duties in Ecuador are 
based in part upon the trade agree- 
ment of Aug. 6, 1938, between Ecua- 
dor and the U.S. This was subse- 
quently modified by mutual consent 
in an exchange of notes between the 
two governments on March 2, 1942; 
and the Ecuadorian Tariff Law of 
1943, which increased the duty on 
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wheat flour and established a duty on 
wheat, was based upon this modifica- 
tion of the original trade agreement. 
The duty levels specified in this law 
remained in effect unfil January, 
1951. 

A presidential decree, signed on 
Jan. 4, 1951, and published in the of- 
ficial publication of the government 
on Jan. 6, provided for an increase 
in the duty on flour from .15 sucre 
to .65 sucre per legal kilogram, and 
a decrease from .20 sucre to .10 
sucre per legal kilogram in the duty 
on wheat. The decree also restated 
sections of the Tariff Law of 1943 
applicable to the packaging of flour, 
and provided that the taxes enumer- 
ated in the decree should apply to 
the imports for which proper permits 
had been issued since Jan. 1, 1951. 

This decree was published in the 
press on Jan. 16, 1951, and evoked 
a storm of protest by importers and 
Chambers of Commerce. The retro- 
active features of the decree, as well 
as the sharply increased duty on flour 
were vigorously attacked. The duty 
levels and the effective date were 
modified in a second decree signed on 
Jan. 29, 1951. The new duties were 
established at .40 sucre per legal 
kilogram on flour and .05 sucres 
per legal kilogram on wheat. Ship- 
ments made prior to Jan. 20, 1951, 
were permitted to enter at the duties 





Ecuador—Wheat and Wheat Flour*, Exports by the U.S., Canada and Argentina, Average 


1934-38, Annual 1945-46 to 
-—— United States 
Year: Wheat Flour 
Averaget— 
1934-38 . 3 32 324 
Annualt— 
945-46 .. 1,141 1,141 
5 0 1,673 1,753 
446 708 
955 1,007 
‘ ° 1,011 1014 
*In wheat equivalent. tCalendar years 
export statistics of supplying countries 


Total 


1949-50 (thousand bushels) 
Canada 
Flour Total 


Grand 
total 


Argentina 
Flour 

76 440 

1,195 

1,931 

) 759 

118 5 263 1,270 

93 305 1,319 


tJuly-June crop year Source official 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cares 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO. ILL. 

















‘ 
Jones-HETTrELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
romicn FLOUR vouesnc 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


L.6. SPINDLER 
QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 











WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO 
IN( 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San }t an 





J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324.N Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy, NEW YORK5.N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


W. H. SCHNEIDER 
Company 


Board of Trade Bidg. + Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








” Quality Flour for Every Need” 
Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x4 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 
FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U. 8. A. 
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Oable Address: “Dorreacn,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR, IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 8 
“Feastanco,” London 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








Cable Address: ‘““TronTopRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes. Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘“Coventry.”’ London 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 














D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

)FFICES ALSO AT 
LIV ERPOOL 


LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ““Ancuor,"’ Belfast 














FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

+ FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL 





” Liverpool 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C.2 
. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


“CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


50 Wellington Street 
and at 27 


Cable Address 














WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
LTD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 
Cable Address 


GLASGOW 


“WAVERLEY” 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address 


50 Wellington Street 


“Glencairn,” Glasgow 
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in effect in 1950. A section of the de- 
cree of Jan. 6, 1951, also relates the 
need for protective devices for Ecua- 
dorian wheat farming and flour mill- 
ing resulting from lower priced im- 
ports under the TWA. 





CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Jan. 13-15 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Jan. 18—National Soft Wheat Mil- 
lers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


Jan, 20-22—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 
600 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jan. 20-22 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan. 22-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 189 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Tl. 


Jan. 26-30—Cooperative Food Dis- 
tributors of America; La Salle Hotel, 
Chicage, Tll.; information: exec. sec. 
Norman H. Karel, 309 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 6. 


Jan. 26-30 — National Retailer - 
Owned Grocers; La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Til. 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 


Feb. 12—Barley Improvement Con- 
ference; Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sponsored by the Midwest Bar- 
ley Improvement Assn. and Malt Re- 
search Institute; dir., John H. Parker, 
828 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Feb. 20—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec., Mrs. Gustavus A. Bentley, 
105 Prendergast Ave., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 


March 3-6— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, LaSalle-Wacker Bidg., Room 
1354, 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
ill. 


March 16-19 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 

April 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry St., Waterloo. 

April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12. 

April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers OCOonference, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 

April 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 
Gertrude Goodman, 1134 National 
City Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 1-3—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., 





E. P. Cline, 708 Henry Grady Bldg., 
26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta 8. 

May 12-13—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave., 8.E., 
Minneapolis. 

May 12-14—Heart of America Bak- 
ers Convention (the state associa- 
tions of Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska). Muehlbach 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Sec., Larry 
Felton, 618 W. 26th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

May 12-14—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; sec., Herman Steen; 
309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

May 19-22—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; 
exec. sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6. 

May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va., vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
6, Til. 

dune 1-3—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; French Lick, 
Ind.; exec. sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 








N. V. Le re wag n at! 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
lilide AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
LOUR IMPORTERS 
Also eneaiies Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritseweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LID. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Dreioma,”’ Glasgow 


Anno 1876 
* VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour I 


Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


N.V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE ae 
P.O. BOX ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF: ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
41 Constitution st., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: “Philip,” Dundee 


PENHAGEN Est. 1881 
IMPORTERS AND AG — 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 

Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 
All Standard Codes Used 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 








W. DE BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Wedeboer” 








Cable Address: “Osieck,” Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Pilisbury Flour Milis Co., 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. 0. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Sole Agents for the 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C., 


SINCE 1889 


Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matiuch” 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
UR IMPORTERS 

AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 

Solicit offers directly from rie pn millers all = motes hardwheat, 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 








Pro-forma contract Hawt terms and one in full 
will be sent on request 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS TO FORM 
THREE PRODUCTION CLUBS 


CHICAGO — Organizational dinner 
meetings for three new production 
men’s clubs are scheduled by the Iili- 
nois Bakers Assn., Thelma E. Dal- 
las, secretary of the association, an- 
nounces. 

The first such meeting is planned 
for the Franklin Hotel, at Benton, 
Ill., Nov. 26, Other meetings will 
take place at La Salle, Ill., Dec. 3, 
and at Peoria, Ill., Dec. 10, with the 
exact location to be announced later. 
The meetings will start at 6:30 p.m. 

“The clubs,” says Miss Dallas, “are 


*« 
* ® 
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to bring together production men of 
bakeries throughout the state to dis- 
cuss their problems. Similaf clubs 
over the nation have met with ac- 
claim, and the association feels that 
much benefit can be derived by Illi- 
nois bakeries.” 

After the clubs are organized, it 
is planned that they will meet once 
monthly 

——SREAD IS THE STAFF L1¢°g—— 
GRADUATION BANQUET 

PITTSBURGH-—Sixty students in 
the retail sales course for bakers 
sponsored by the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools in cooperation with the Retail 
Master Bakers Association of West- 


ern Pennsylvania, were guests at a 
graduation banquet held recently. 
Walter Handrek, Greb Bakery, Mt. 
Olivet, was toastmaster. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERCHANDISING SCHOOL 
CONDUCTED IN ARIZONA 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Arizona bakers 
and bakery shop salesgirls recently 
attended .an all-day merchandising 
school on novel ways to bake and 
decorate cakes for all occasions. Many 
of the Loo Valley bakers spent all 
day baking the unusual cakes at Le 
Man’s Bakery here. 

Their products, 


which included 
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LOAD OF DOUGH MEANS 
TROUBLE FOR TRUCKER 


* 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—The Illi- 
nois Bakers Assn. has picked up a 
United Press story out of Chicago 
that starts with a truck driver and a 
load of sour dough and ends with two 
truckers and two loads of dough. The 
first driver, Leon Bushmick, picked 
up the load at a bakery and headed 
for a pig farm. His worries began 
when the dough started to rise and 
oozed into his cab and over the wind- 
shield. The troubles mounted when 
the dough continued to rise, spilled 
over the sides of the truck and into 
the street. A police sergeant, noting 
that the slowly-moving truck was 
snarling traffic, said the truck was a 
nuisance, An emergency call was put 
in for another driver, and the load 
was split in half. The dough continued 
to rise. Both trucks reached their des- 
tinations with full loads. 








cakes for birthdays, holidays and all 
special occasions, were displayed at 
Encanto Club House, where speakers 
outlined bakery selling techniques 
and ideas for store displays. 

Ray Ziegler, president of Westco 
Products Co. of Los Angeles, was the 
guest speaker. He had just returned 
from a similar merchandising school 
in the Hawaiian Islands. 


GREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


SOUTHWEST BAKERS ASSN. 
TO MEET AT ALBUQUERQUE 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.—The an- 
nual convention of the Southwest 
Bakers Assn. will be held at the 
Hilton Hotel here April 12-14, ac- 
cording to an announcement by J. 
R. L. Kilgore, secretary-treasurer. 
The event will close with a dinner 
dance at the Fez Club. April 12 has 
been reserved for informal activities, 
and the sessions will open formally 
April 13. 

Ed V. Mead, Mead Baking Co., Al- 
buquerque, is general chairman of 
the convention, and A. T. Hogan, 
Hogan’s Quality Bakery, Albuquer- 
que, is co-chairman. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW LIST OF FILMS 
RELEASED BY ASBE 


CHICAGO—The American Society 
of Bakery Engineers has released a 
new list of films contained in the 
library of its department of visual 
education. The booklet lists the films, 
gives a brief description and notes the 
time of showing and other details. 

The films are loaned for use at 
no charge except for express charges 
from Minneapolis and return. C. G. 
Harrel, Minneapolis, is director of 
the visual education department. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cc. J. GUESS OPENS BAKERY 

CHICAGO—Clarence J. Guess, for- 
merly with O’Connell’s, Inc., Chicago 
Bakery, and past president of the 
Chicago Bakery Production Club, 
opened a bakery in the Cinderella 
Food Mart, 5614 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Oct. 1. Mr. Guess has a 
completely modern layout and pro- 
duces his own products in a separate 
unit in the store. The Cinderella Food 
Mart is a self-service super market. 
Mr. Guess says he is convinced the 
future of the small baker lies in af- 
filiating with the super market. 
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Bakery Price Order 





(Continued from page 16) 














C. App. Sup. 2101-2110, B.O. 10161, Sept. 9 
1950, 15 F.R. 610 CFR, 1950 Supp. 

Section 1. What this supplementary reg- 
ulation does. This supplementary regulation 
gives manufacturers of bakery products 
an alternative method of setting ceiling 
prices for the bakery products. Such 
manufacturer their option use 
their General Ce ge Price Regulation ceil 
ing prices for bakery product or the 
ceiling es the product which they 
have gured under this regulation. The 
latter is called an “alternative ceiling pric« 
in this supplementary regulation 

Sec. 2. Applicability. This supplementary 
regulation applies to sales by manufac 


turers of perishable or frozen bakery prod 
ucts which fall w : any of the follow 
ing product 1s: Bread and bread 
type rolls d goods; cakes (all 
types, except fruit cake to which 
Amendment neral Ceiling Price 
Regulation o apply); doughnuts 
and crullers; pastries; p and cookies. It 
does not apply to sales of semi-perishable 
dry bakery products, such as crackers and 
pretzels. Nor does apply to sales by a 























manufacturer of if the major part 
of his business is sted to the sale of 
semi-perishable dry bakery products and 
not to sale of bakery products within the 
other classifications described. Finally, per 
sons who are not manufacturers are ex 
cluded from this regulation 

Sex Your ceiling price. If you are cov 
ered by this supplementary regulation, your 
ceiling price to a class of purchaser for 


any bakery product is your ceiling price 
as established under the General Ceiling 
your alternative ceil 
ne class of purchasers 


Price Regulation, or 
ing price to the s 





as computed under this supplementary 
regulation 

You compute an alternative ceiling price 
under Se 4 (a of this regulation for 


each bakery product which you sold to a 
class of purchasers at a price different from 
that for any other bakery product sold to 








that class of purchaser during the “1949 
period as defined in that section. For ex 
ample if in the 1949 period, you sold 
doughnuts, plain, doughnuts with chocolate 
icing, doughnuts with vanilla icing all at 
one price and spor cake to retailers at 
another price, you ulate one alternative 
ceiling price under this supplementary reg 
ulation for doughnuts sold to retailers and 


another alternative ceiling price for sponge 





cake sold to re You need not make a 
separa calculation of the alternative ceil 
ing price for each type of doughnut sold 
to retailers. I however, you had a differ 
ent price in the 1949 period for sales of 


these doughnuts to wholesalers, you would 
alternative ceiling price 
ts to that class of pur 
your alternative ceil 
sales of bakery prod 
the 1949 period or for 

hasers to whom you 
veriod, under Sec. 4 (b) 








How you compute your “alterna- 
ing price’”’—(a) roducts sold dur- 
ing the “1949 period.” You compute an 
alternative ceiling price as follows 

(1) Ascertain your weighted average 
price during the 1949 period” to a class 


the figure obtained under 


is your alternative ceil 
« ct being priced to 





means any three con 
onths (or your a 
losely approximating 
luring the year 1949 
fferent three-month periods 
ting periods for different 











1 average price” to a class 
of purchasers is your total dollar sales of 
the product to the class of purchasers di 
vided by the number of units you sold to 
that cle 

(b) FE 


oducts not sold during the 1949 
period, or for sales to new classes of pur- 
chasers. (1) If you cannot compute an al 
ternative ceiling ice under paragraph (a) 
of this section because you did not sell a 
product during the ‘1949 period,” you com 
pute your alternat ceiling price by apply 
ing to your current unit direct costs for 
the product being priced, your percentage 
mark-up over current unit direct costs for 
a “similar product.’ 

A “similar product” means one for which 
(i) you have figured an alternative ceiling 
price under paragraph (a) of this section 

(ii) r 











and which as the same or lower 
unit direct costs and is made from the same 
basic type of dough or batter (or, in the 
ease of pies, has the same size), as the 
product for which you are computing a 


ceiling price under this paragraph 

‘Current unit direct cost’ means the la 
bor and 1 sts which enter direct 
ly into a bakery p uct It does not in 
clude factory overh og indirect manu 
facturing expenses administrative, general 
or selling expenses 

(2) If you annot ompute an alterna 
tive ceiling price for a product in this man 
ner, or if you are selling the product to 
an entirely new class of purchasers your 
alternative ceiling price is the same as the 
ceiling price of your most closely competi 
tive seller of the same class selling the 
same product to the same class of pur 
chasers. If you compute your ceiling price 
in this manner, then, before you sell the 
product you must file with the Director of 
Price Stabilization Washington 25, D.C., 
the report required of manufacturers un- 





aterial 






der Sec. 6 of the General Ceiling Price 
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highest price incurred or paid by you for 


Regulation. an ingredient covered by Sec. 11 (a) of 

(3) If you cannot otherwise compute the General Ceiling Price Regulation dur- 
an alternative ceiling price, you may, if you ing the five-week period ending June 30, 
wish, apply to the Director of Price Sta- 1951, and the cost to you of the most 


bilization, ‘ 
establishment of an alternative ceiling price. 


Washington 25, D.C., for the recent customary purchase. If, however, 


you made no customary purchase during 


If you do apply, you must set forth the the five-week period, you use the highest 
same information in your application that price paid or incurred by you during the 
is required under Sec. 7 of the General five-week period beginning July 1, 1951. 


Cetling Price Regulation. In addition you 


You may not increase your alternavive ceil- 


must indicate your ceiling price for the ing price pursuant to the provitons of 


prceduct as established under the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation. 


this section un\il you have filed with the 
Director of Prive Stabilization the notice 


Sec. 5. Parity adjustments for increased required by Sec. 11 (f) of the General Ceil- 
ingredient costs. Your alternative ceiling ing Price Regulation, except that you sub- 
price, as calculated under this supple- stitute for your base period costs for in- 


mentary regulation, includes all parity ad- 
justments for increases in ingredient costs 
under Sec. 11 of the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation up to June 30, 1951. You may 
increase your alternative ceiling price, as Sec. 


gredients the highest price you paid or 
incurred for a customary purchase during 
the five-week period you used in making 
your calculations. 

Adin Senet fe 





computed under Sec. 4 of this supplementary cent. If your alternative ceiling price con- 


regulation, by the dollars-and-cents differ- 
ence per unit of your product between the 


tains a fraction of one half cent or more, 
you may adjust it to the next highest cent, 
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and if it contains a fraction of less than 
one half cent, you must adjust your alter- 
native ceiling price to the next lower cent. 

Sec, 7. Records, If you elect to compute 
celling prices under this regulation you 
must, for a period of two years, keep avati- 
able for examifiation by the Director of 
Price Stabilization, all invoices or sales 
slips, or other records showing how you 
computed your prices under this regulation. 
The requirvments of this section are in ad- 
dition to, am! not in wbstitution for, the 
requirements vontained ‘In the General. Cell- 
ling Price Regulation regarding the keep- 
ing of records. 

Effective date. This supplementary regu- 
lation becomes effective Nov. 26, 19651. 

Note: The record keeping and reporting 
requirements of this regulation have been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget in 
accordance with the Federal Reports Act of 
1942. 

EDWARD F. PHELPS, JR., 
Acting Director of Price Stabilization 
Nov. 26, 19651. 











Fleischmann’s Yeast 


for 


Finest Performance 


blue-and-white striped wrapper 


Better baked goods attract customers . . . For the finest fermenta- 
tion, the kind of fermentation that helps you bake quality products, 
use Fleischmann’s Yeast. Constant improvement for over 80 years 


has made today’s Flei 


ann’s Yeast the finest that bakers 


have ever used. MAKE IT BETTER—SELL MORE OF IT! 


©) Fleischmann Yeas 


— always busy"in the dough... 


WVEVER FLASH Y...VEVER SLOW! 
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Canadian Comment... a George E. Swarbreck 


WHEAT PRICE UNDER FIRE— 
Describing it as significant that the 
word “satisfactory” was not used in 
any of the published comments of 
farm leaders and other officials on 
the announcement of the final prices 
for the 1950-51 wheat crop, Stanley 
N. Jones, president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange and a vigorous ex- 
ponent of the open market system, 
added that there appeared to be some 
caution and hesitancy in even using 
the word “acceptable.” The enthus- 
iasm from the advocates of govern- 
ment monopoly marketing was sub- 
dued, Mr. Jones added. 

Stating that the prairie farmers 
had little reason to rejoice on being 
paid a price which, basis Fort Wil- 
liam, was lower than the lowest point 
registered by International Wheat 
Agreement quotations and 13%¢ un- 
der the IWA high for the year, in- 
cluding the 6¢ bu. carrying charge, 
Mr. Jones drew an unfavorable com- 
parison between the final price of 
$1.85% bu. basis No. 1 northern with 
the Class 2 price which averaged 
$2.12% for the crop year and reached 
a high of $2.36%. 

Turning the knife in the wound, 
Mr. Jones commented that Canadian 
consumers should be highly satisfied 
with the wheat sales method, because 
under it they had been supplied with 
wheat by the prairie farmers at a 
price lower than that paid by US. 
consumers and lower than the price 
paid by the importing nations that 
are not signatories to the wheat pact. 

7 
WINTER WHEAT LIFT—Western 
wheat will probably move to eastern 
markets and to the Atlantic Coast 
export points by rail at a capacity 
level this winter, according to W. M. 
McNamara, assistant chief commis- 
sioner of the Canadian Wheat Board. 
Confirming that there was a keen 
demand for Canadian wheat, Mr. Mc- 
Namara said that the board should 
be able to sell all it could move even 
by the more expensive rail route to 
shipside. He added that rail, move- 
ment would make the cost~to the 
importing countries roughly 10¢ bu. 
more but he did not think that the 
difference would be a great factor in 
the face of the big demand. 
o 

NEW SELLING POLICY — Officials 
of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, 
speaking for a large number of wheat 
farmers, have produced a new nine 
point agricultural policy aimed at 
maintaining the industry on a sound 
basis for the future. The program 
was presented to James G. Gardiner, 
federal agricultural minister at the 
pool's annual meeting in Regina. 

Outstanding in the points devoted 
to wheat was a demand for the re- 
newal of the International Wheat 
Agreement for a further period, but 
with the qualification that changes 
should be made if necessary. The 
change already demanded by farm- 
ers’ representatives generally is for 
a major price hike. A subsidy would 
be necessary if the government ac- 
cepted this point for otherwise Cana- 
dian wheat and flour would be priced 
out of the world’s markets and there 
would be no call for farmers to pro- 
duce as much wheat as now. Unem- 
ployment on the prairies would be a 
natural corollary. 

Additionally, full support was ad- 


vocated for the Canadian Wheat 
Board in a program for the orderly 
marketing of all western grown 
crops, including flax and rye and the 
elimination of a speculative market. 
This would mean the closure of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, a move 
which many farmers might live to 
regret. 

A call was also made for the estab- 
lishment of a domestic price for 
wheat which would be subject to ad- 
justment in accordance with the 
changes in the domestic economy. 
This would mean that the price of 
wheat sold to the flour millers would 
be upwards of $2.50 bu., according 
to claims previously made, and the 
price of bread would be correspond- 
ingly hiked unless the government 
introduced a subsidy system. 

Because of increased duties and re- 
sponsibilities, the personnel of the 
wheat board should be boosted from 
the present three to five members, all 
familiar with the marketing objec- 
tives of agriculture, the farmers 
claim. This would mean an increase 
in administrative costs, paid out of 
the farmers’ pockets, on the princi- 
ple that great fleas have little fleas 


on their backs to bite 'em and little 
fleas have lesser fleas and so on ad 
infinitum. 


EASTERN CANADA BLAMELESS 
—During the past half century or 
more many famous figures in the 
world’s milling industry have crossed 
the threshold of The Northwestern 
Miller’s home office in Minneapolis. 
Many of the millers have passed on 
to the land of no crop failures, but 
their ghosts remain in the establish- 
ment which faithfully reported their 
doings. Sometimes these ghosts get 
up to tricks, a favorite pastime be- 
ing the transposition of type when 
the printer's back is turned. 

There was such interference with 
this column last week and it was 
made to appear that eastern Canada 
was to blame for the enforced use 
of No. 5 wheat in the bread grists 
of Britain and Holland. It was said 
“This is unusual and stems from the 
acute shortage of top grade wheat 
in eastern Canada.” “In eastern Can- 
ada” was substituted for “now ap- 
parent all over the world” which 
makes a more comprehensible story. 





Low Grade Wheat in Canada 
Estimated at 170 Million Bu. 


TORONTO — The total availability 
of low grade wheat in Canada, either 
in store or in the fields, has been 
assessed at 170 million bushels, al- 
though unofficial sources consider 
that the final figure might show a 
surplus as high as 200 million bushels. 

This assessment has been com- 
piled from figures disclosed to the 
House of Commons by Clarence D. 
Howe, minister of trade and com- 
merce, and from information given 
as the result of a recent survey con- 
ducted by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 


A total of 70 million bushels of 
non-millable wheat was carried over 
from the crop year 1950-51 to the 
current crop year and this, together 
with a possible addition of at least 
100 million bushels of non-millable 
stocks from the present crop, will 
give a total availability of 170 million 
bushels. 

During 1950-51 producers deliv- 
ered a total of 366.2 million bushels 
to the Wheat Board and, of these 
deliveries, approximately 150 million 
bushels graded No. 5, No. 6 or feed 
Some No. 5 was sold for milling pur- 
poses, but the greater part of the 
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grades delivered had to be marketed 
as feed grain. 

The balance of 70 million bushels 
carried forward has been partially 
covered by open sales contracts for 
future delivery, Mr. Howe revealed. 
Officials believe that they will have 
no difficulty in disposing of the re- 
mainder on the world’s markets be- 
cause of the continuing demand, and 
observers add that it is anticipated 
that at least 100 million bushels will 
go to U.S. buyers. 

Confirming this view, W. C. Mac- 
Namara, assistant chief commission- 
er of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
stated that the U.S. feed picture 
“looked very promising” as far as 
Canada’s low grade wheat problem 
was concerned. The board, he de- 
clared, was watching developments 
with keen interest, although the lim- 
iting factor at the present time was 
transportation. 

Some sizable amounts have been 
sold to the U.S. in recent weeks, 
but traders comment that U.S. buy- 
ing is not likely to gain momentum 
until the spring. One US. official re- 
cently declared that he did not think 
any large quantities would be brought 
into the U.S. at the present time 
when it could be left in storage in 
Canada until there was a real need 
for it in the spring. 

The Canadian officials, in accord- 
ance with general practice, have re- 
fused to reveal the breakdown in 
supplies between available stocks of 
No. 5, No. 6 and feed wheat. Mr. 
Howe has made it clear that the gov- 
ernment does not wish the stock po- 
sition to be revealed because of the 
possible bearish effect such a step 
might have on the market. 

Traders consider that the prospects 
of a price slide in order to unload 
stocks speedily in the spring have been 
dimmed. Mr. Howe revealed that 
during the sales period of the 1950-51 
pool, the Wheat Board sold about 
two thirds of the 150 million bush- 
els of low grade wheat received from 
producers. Despite these large sales, 
the board was able to realize prices 
which permitted a substantial final 
payment on those grades of wheat 
which, in the main, were marketable 
only as feed grain. The final result 
was much better than had been an- 
ticipated. 








Overseas Newsnotes ... ay rhe Northwestern Mitter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 


STERLING AREA CRISIS—The free 
flow of international trade, particu- 
larly in food, of which wheat and 
flour are vitally important divisions, 
has been impeded in recent years by 
the constantly recurring crises in the 
sterling area’s balance of payments 
with dollar countries. 

Interest is currently centered on 
Britain where another economic crisis 
is being fought by the recently elect- 
ed Conservative government. Spokes- 
men in the U.K. have been at some 
pains to point out that there are cer- 
tain essential differences between the 
present crisis and those of 1947 and 
1949. Formerly the deficit was with 
the dollar area only, whereas today 
it is with the whole of the non-ster- 
ling world. 

Because economists and politicians 
still believe that sterling has a fu- 
ture, the countries of the British 
Commonwealth are to meet in Lon- 
don Jan. 15 to discuss the position 


and to attempt to find a cure. Fears 
have been expressed that the meas- 
ures decided upon may react unfavor- 
ably against Canada which, though a 
Commonwealth country, is not in the 
sterling area. Officials have been 
quoted as saying that these fears 
are groundless and that there will 
be no further discrimination against 
Canadian exports. 

However, it must be recognized 
that any centralization of sterling 
control in London cannot help but 
react unfavorably against Canada’s 
trade, not only with Britain but also 
with the British West Indies which, 
as a group, is an important flour cus- 
tomer. 

® 


CHEAP FOOD—Food and the means 
to purchase it will color the discus- 
sions in London to a considerable ex- 
tent. Many politicians in the import- 
ing countries still cherish the illu- 


sion of cheap food and, in this, they 
are supported by opinion among some 
producers who fear that the era of 
cheap food, which was so disastrous 
to their economies, will return be- 
cause of over-supply. All the evidence 
points the other way and the ever 
increasing demand is going to mean 
ever increasing calls on those nations 
in a position to export. Many observ- 
ers consider that wheat today is too 
dear but there is little possibility of 
a reduction in the foreseeable future. 
So the politicians in the buying coun- 
tries might as.well stop cherishing 
their illusions. 


MORE PRODUCTION NEEDED— 
The accent is on more production in 
all parts of the world and the urgency 
of the requirements has been high- 
lighted by Norris E. Dodd, director 
general of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, speaking at the sixth 
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session in Rome. Mr. Dodd pointed 
out that in many under developed 
countries the population is growing at 
the rate of 1 to 2% a year and out- 
stripping the increase in food supplies. 

Accordingly, he proposed that the 
FAO conference set its sights at a 
15% increase in food production over 
1952-53 figures for the five years 
ending in 1958. This he classified as 
a realistic target. For the succeeding 
five years ending 1963 he proposed 
that the sights be raised to 20% 
above 1952-53 levels. Thus his pro- 
posals call for a total increase of 35% 
in the under developed regions of the 
world. 

Many experts will say it cannot 
be done. But even if it can be done it 
will still not bring the return of an 
era of cheap food, the bogey of the 
producers. 


AUSTRALIA CUTS QUOTA — The 
Australian Wheat Board has already 
started notifying customers under the 
International Wheat Agreement that 
quotas will have to be cut because of 
the shortfall in the crop. 

This circumstance is also being 
used to further political ends, be- 
cause Egypt has been told that sne 
will get no more wheat and flour 
from Australia until the dispute with 
Britain over the Suez Canal issue is 
settled. Settlement of this dispute is 
important to the Australian economy 
because free passage through the ca- 
nal is essential to maintaining her 
lines of communication with Europe. 
Trade reports have indicated that the 
cgyptians are attempting to buy in 
the U.S. and Canada. 


JUTE SHORTAGE EASING — Re- 
ports from jute using countries indi- 
cate the prospects of an easement in 
the supply position next year. The 
shortage of bags has been causing 
acute difficulties all over the world. 
A British trade association has been 
informed by the government that 
supplies will be more plentiful next 
year while the Australians have made 
a deal with India which will insure 
the fulfillment of all bag require- 
ments in 1952. Britain is to spend 
$84 million in sterling in order to 
build up trading stocks of jute, the 
main supplier being Pakistan. The 
price of ordinary grade raw jute, 
which reached a high of $644 ton, has 
now fallen to $448. 

a 
SWEDEN TO IMPORT CEREALS— 
A market report issued by the Gote- 
borgs bank of Stockholm, Sweden, 
states that because of harvest losses 
following an outbreak of black blight, 
imports of cereals will have to be 
stepped up during the current crop 
year. According to estimates made 
by the bank, at least one third of the 
annual consumption of 700,000 tons 
will have to be bought abroad. The 
wheat crop alone was reduced by 
100,000 tons. 

s 


SWISS CONTROLS SCORED—The 
Swiss grain trade has expressed op- 
position to the extension of the Bread 
Grain Act until the end of 1955. This 
measure entirely prohibits private 
trade in grain. The Confederate Grain 
Administration controls all buying 
and selling, the private trade being 
completely eliminated from this 
phase of the business. No compensa- 
tion is paid for its losses and small 
payments are made for services in 
connection with the sale of grain to 
the flour mills but this is not large 
enough to cover the costs of staff, de- 
livery and credit risk. Traders, it is 
claimed, should be given greater 
scope to exercise their legitimate 
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functions so that a more adequate 
remuneration can be earned. 
a 

BRITISH DIET CHANGE—Changes 
in diet by the urban working class 
in Britain since the war are indicat- 
ed in the first report of the National 
Food Survey Committee which oper- 
ates under government auspices. The 
report shows that the level of weekly 
bread consumption in 1949 was 61 oz. 
compared with 57 oz. recorded by the 
Ministry of Labor before the war. 
At that time the flour consumption 
was given as nearly 19 oz. weekly as 
against the 1949 figure of under 7 oz. 

Commenting on this, the . report 


states, “There is little evidence of a 
return by the working class to the 
prewar use of flour in the home, in 
spite of the resumption on the part 
of many housewives of full time do- 
mestic duties and the slight allevia- 
tion in the shortage of fats and 
sugar.” 

The committee’s report reflects the 
extent to which the women of Brit- 
ain were drafted into service in the 
armed forces, factories and civil de- 
fense during the war years with the 
result that home baking diminished 
to an all time low. The report adds 
that the consumption of breakfast 
cereals doubled during the post war 
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years and that of cakes, buns and 
scones declined slightly. 
a 

BRAZIL INCREASES STORAGE— 
In an effort to cut down crop losses, 
due to poor transportation facilities, 
the government of Brazil has appoint- 
ed a commission to coordinate plans 
for the erection of silos and ware- 
houses. In the main wheat growing 
area of Rio Grande do Sul, it is esti- 
mated that almost 25% of the yield 
is lost every year because of the 
lack of suitable storage premises. The 
Ministry of Agriculture proposes to 
provide storage for 70,000 tons of 
wheat. 





LAMINATED PACKAGES 
KEEP CAKES 
FRESH AND PRETTY 
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Sales appeal and appetite appeal is what 
makes cakes move off the grocer’s shelf— 
and one way to be sure your cakes move 
faster is to assure their appeal by using 
high-quality laminated packages. 


wv 


flavors. 


Laminated packages provide extra “impulse” 


sales, keep cakes fresh longer, cut down 
returns, because of these important factors: 
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7. Moistureproof-greaseproof protection that 
prevents the transfer of shortening and mois- 
ture from the product to the package, and 
also forms a barrier against off-odors and 


2 Sturdy, rigid construction that protects the 


contents against rough-handling and crush- 
ing in stacking and in transit. 


3. High quality laminazed paperboard that can 
give the best in attractive “selling” appear- 
ance, lends itself well to colorful designs and 
picture windows. 


BAKERY PACKAGE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


THT WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


For the finest laminated, buy from these pioneer producers of uniformly high quality bakery packages. 
Members of the Laminated Bakery Package Research Council 


CHICAGO CARTON COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
MARATHON CORPORATION, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf: 


CANNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
CAKRGS CIETY « MINNBBOTA 








105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "n"y° 
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Sustained Farm Income Likely 
in 1952, Reserve Bank Reports 


MINNEAPOLIS — The farm out- 
look for 1952 appears to be one of 
favorable prices and sustained net 
farm incomes, dependent on military 
spending proceeding at an expanding 
rate and farm costs not advancing 
too much. 

Whether farmers will enjoy con- 
tinued prosperity is linked to the de- 
mand situation and a potential in- 
crease in farm _ production, says 
Franklin L. Parsons, associate direc- 
tor of research, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis, in the bank’s Month- 
ly Review. 

Giving his impressions after attend- 
ing the national agricultural outlook 
conference in Washington, he states 
that the amount of money actually 
spent on defense work holds the an- 
swer to the demand situation. This is 
expected to increase employment, 
with more overtime pay required and 
wage incomes rising. 

Consumer incomes after taxes may 
as a result expand as much as $12 
to $15 billion over 1951 levels, says 
the economist. This would mean a 
6% increase in consumer purchasing 
power next year. 

Moreover, consumers may wish to 
spend a larger share of their income 
for goods and services in 1952 than 
in recent months, when people have 
been saving at the highest rate in 
peacetime history — approximately 
10¢ of each income dollar. 

There is some doubt, says the writ- 
er, that the current rate of saving 
will be continued through 1952. If 
these doubts are validated, most if 
not all of the anticipated $12 to $15 
billion increase in purchasing power 
might be exercised in the market 
places. 


Present Level Predicted 


While there seems to be real as- 
surance that demand for farm prod- 
ucts will be maintained, the reserve 
bank economist cites increased agri- 
cultural production and price con- 
trols as factors which may work to 
keep prices at about the 1951 average 
level. 

Gross farm income may reach a 
new peak next year, and cash income 
from marketings may be higher, but 
ever-increasing costs are expected to 


limit farmers’ net income to only a 
small increase over 1951. 

The hope for and expectation of 
higher net farm income in 1952 is 
based primarily on a potential in- 
crease in farm production, says the 
report. Since production costs have 
risen all through 1951, a further rise 
will tighten the price-cost equeeze. 


Supply Shortages Likely 

Such items as fertilizers, certain 
building materials and fencing, and 
farm machinery may be in short sup- 
ply, with price increases resulting. 

The farm outlook also includes an- 
ticipated reductions in beef prices 
with increasing supplies in prospect. 
This year so many cows and heifers 
have been withheld from the market 
that slaughter may increase 10% 
in 1952. 

Where hogs are concerned, prof- 
its may not be as large as in 1949, 
1950 and 1951. 

Dairymen are seen working toward 
a stronger economic position. This 
despite a decline in dairy exports and 
loss of part of the prewar butter 
market, both price-depressing influ- 
ences in recent years. 

Continued high domestic demand, 
plus a growing population and no 
immediate prospects for increased 
milk production add up, says the re- 
port, to a generally favorable eco- 
nomic outlook for the dairy farmer. 
His costs, too, are expected to be 
higher, however. 
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ILLINOIS PRODUCTION 
MEETINGS RESCHEDULED 


CHICAGO — Because of schedule 
conflicts and the belief that the dates 
for the proposed production men’s 
club meetings were too close together, 
Thelma E. Dallas, secretary of the 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Bloomington, 
announces changes in the dates for 
some of the meetings. 

The first meeting was held as first 
announced, at the Franklin Hotel, 
Benton, Ill, Nov. 26. The meeting set 
for La Salle, Ill, Dec. 3, was tem- 
porarily postponed; it will be re- 
scheduled and announcement made 
concerning the date in the near fu- 
ture. 

The central Illinois meeting, orig- 
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THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, 
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Quality Millers Since 1879 
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inally scheduled for Dec. 3, has been 
moved up to Dec. 11. The meeting 
will take place at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel in Peoria. It will start 
with dinner at 6:30 p.m. 
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OKLAHOMA BAKING SCHOOL 
OFFERS LONGER COURSES 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—The Okla- 
homa A. & M. School of Baking is 
now offering a revised curriculum 
consisting of 4, 8 and 12 months 
courses. In each of these courses stu- 
dents devote eight hours a day to 
class and shop training for five days 
a week—six hours in the experiment- 
al bakery, bread shop, or cake shop, 
and two hours daily in related sub- 
ject classes such as English, mathe- 
matics, human relations, chemistry 
bread theory and cake theory. 





Any eligible G.I. whose date of dis- 
charge does not exceed four years, 
eligible disabled veterans, and non- 
G.I.’s are acceptable 

The four-month course is specially 
prepared for experienced bakers and 
allied representatives who might be 
employed and are unable to devote 
more time to further training, ac- 
cording to J. C. Summers, head of 
the department 

The eight-month course more fully 
prepares students for their life work 
in the baking or allied industries. 
The complete 12 months course is 
more suitable for young men with 
eighth grade or high school train- 
ing desirous of obtaining special 
training for employment in the in- 
dustries 

Graduates are in great demand by 
large and small baking companies at 
Starting salaries of $50 to $75 a week 
Many good jobs remain unfilled for 
the lack of a sufficient number of 





TRADEMARKS 











The following trade-marks have 
been published in the Official Gazette 
of the United States Patent Office 
preliminary to registration. Manufac- 
turers and distributors who feel that 
they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are 
permitted by law to file a formal no- 
tice of opposition, within 30 days 
after official publication of the marks. 
Official publication dates are included 
below. 


GILT EDGE—Va Dusen Harrington Co 





Minneapolis, Min wheat flour sold 
in sacks to the ni ial bakers of flour 
products. Use aimed since 1891, Published 
Nov l 1951 

BLUE BELL lhe colorado Milling & 
Elevator ) en ve for wheat flou 
Use aimed since Aug 1, 1900. Publishe 
Nov ( 1951 

COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co for wheat 
flour Use claimed since 1913 Published 
Nov. 20, 1951 

MAMMA’'S—F. B. Chamberlain Co., 8t 
Louis, M for an article of food consist 









ing of a mixture ground wheat, ground 
corn, ground rye flour, dextrose, phos 
phate soda and salt, and sold under T: 
name of pancake flour Use claimed since 
March 2 189¢ Published Nov. 20, 1951 

SNOW DRIFT—Baltic Mills Memphis 
Tenn for wheat flour 


Use claimed since 
1873. Published No 13, 1951 

CAREFREE—Mayfiower Mills, Ft. Wayne 
Ind for whea fi and prepared biscuit 
mixes Use laimed since Oct 12 1931 
Published N l 1951 


BROWN 'N SERVE—<General Mills, In 
Wilmington, Del and Minneapolis, Minn 







for wheat flour. Use laimed since Feb. lf 

1950. Published Nov. 13, 1951 
HANDKUT—Pillsbury Mills, Inc Minne 

apolis Minn for I pared mixture for 


the making of 
products. Use 
Published No 


ts and other pastry 
i since Aug. 28. 1947 


F F V QUEEN’S COOKIE ASSORTMENT 
-—Southern Biscuit Co Inc., Richmond 
Va.; for cookies. Use claimed since Aug. 31 
1949. Published Nov. 1 1951 
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graduates, Mr. Summers states. 

The next class starts Jan. 14, 1952. 
Applicants for this class are accept- 
ed as late as Feb. 14. For particu- 
lars write Jno. C. Summers, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Okmulgee, 
Okla. 
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FILM ON BREAD SHOWN 

MILWAUKEE —A motion picture 
“Self Service of Bread Buying” was 
shown at the meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Production Men’s Club held at 
the Joe Deutsch Cafe in Milwaukee, 
by John Schneider of the Marathon 
Corp., Menasha. The film portrayed 





REAULD 
BAKER) 
EQUIPMENT 


what the buying public does at the 
bread counter when spending its food 
dollars. A round table discussion on 
the subject followed. The group's next 
monthly meeting will also be held at 
the Joe Deutsch Cafe Dec. 12. 


———BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CHICAGO BAKERY DRIVERS 
SETTLE FOR WAGE HIKE 


CHICAGO—A threatened strike of 
cake and bread deliverymen was 
averted Nov. 25 when members of 
Local 734, AFL Bakery Drivers 
Union, voted to accept a last minute 
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proposition for a new contract drawn 
by William A. Lee, union president, 
and other union negotiators with the 
Chicago Bakery Employers Labor 
Council. 

The agreement gives the drivers a 
$7.50 weekly wage increase, bringing 
base pay to $82.50 1 week. The com- 
mission system whereby they get $5 
for each $100 of sales over $400 a 
week and $7 for each $100 of sales « 
over $500 a week, remains the same. 
Drivers also won three weeks’ vaca- 
tion after five years, and other con- 
tract improvements. 

The union's contract expired Nov. 
1. A five-day week had been sought. 





GYRATORY sirter BY READ STANDARD 


The Readco Gyratory Sifter ‘provides unexcelled sifting performance ...completely free 


of vibration. 


It is both statically and dynamically balanced—features which eliminate transfer of move- 


ment from the gyrating sifter body to its supporting members. 


Cast magnesium screen frames and simplified construction enable you to disassemble 


the unit quickly and easily for cleaning or inspection. 


Readco Gyratory Sifters are available in sizes to 


meet your individual sifting requirements. Write 
or call the Bakery-Chemical Division, YORK, 
PENNSYLVANIA-~+-LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


READ STANDARD 

















WASHINGTON—The Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S. calls for aban- 
donment of price and wage controls 
immediately in the public interest. In 
many cases, the chamber declares, 
controls are making everyday business 
and consumer actions illegal and they 
are thus generating a callous disre- 
gard for laws in general. 

The chamber’s position in the mat- 
ter is stated in a voluminous report, 
“The Price of Price Controls,” pre- 
pared by the national body’s economic 
policy committee, headed by Harry 
A. Bullis, chairman of the board of 
General Mills, Inc. Mr. Bullis says 
in the foreword: 

“Rapid price increases injure many 
individuals but they benefit others. 
While we speak of ‘rising prices,’ all 
price changes are due to decisions 
made by human beings. These 
changes reflect shifts in demand 
and supply. 

“There is widespread agreement on 
the evils of rapid price changes. 
There is considerable disagreement 
on what is to be done about them. 
If serious scarcities are threatened, 
price increases may be the most effi- 
cient and cheapest way to greater 
production. Price controls, by keep- 
ing prices below market levels, en- 
courage consumption and discourage 
urgently needed effort to bring forth 
more supplies. 

“Deficit spending and credit ex- 
pansion bring forth additional pur- 
chasing power which, during a full 
employment period, cannot be offset 
by proportionate increases in output. 
For this reason all students of the 
inflation problem recognize that fore- 
most among remedies are the pay-as- 
we-go fiscal policy and tight credit 
controls. With the optimum use of 
these two weapons it is nevertheless 
inevitable that some prices will be 
under pressure. 

“If we adopt sound anti-inflation 
fiscal and monetary policies, is there 
nevertheless a case for price control? 
In the case of total war there might 
be widespread agreement on such 
controls. In a period of part-peace- 
part-war the issue is much less clear. 

“Price control has a number of 
serious drawbacks. The history of 
price control indicates few successes 
and much travail and disturbance.” 


Controls Don’t Do It 

Commenting on the report, Dr. 
Emerson P. Schmidt, the chamber’s 
director of economic research, said: 

“Most prices are below ceilings now 
and price controls had nothing to do 
with that. The tightening of our mon- 
etary and fiscal policies caused the 
decline. OPS pencil pushers are pull- 
ing the ceilings down as prices slide 
downward. 

“Price controls have never worked 
in the face of strong inflationary 
pressures. Today the pressures are 
off and there certainly is no need for 
them. A balanced federal budget and 
tight credit controls can keep prices 
in line. Even if prices should start 
to rise again, a courageous adminis- 
tration could use the powers it now 
has to stop inflation by cutting less 
essential spending, taxing enough to 
cover necessary expenditures, and 
tightening credit policies.” 

The chamber’s report made these 
points: 

1. Attempts to make regulations 
on a national level for commodities 
bought daily by millions of persons 
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Abolish Price and Wage Controls 
at Once, U.S. Chamber Demands 


Harry A. Bullis 
No More Controls—NOW 


and produced by thousands of indi- 
vidual businesses result in rules and 
regulations which appear unreason- 
able in many cases. 

2. Attempts to correct price regu- 
lations in such cases result in still 
more involved and technical regula- 
tions which continually complicate 
the situation. 

3. Price controls never have worked 
for any length of time because they 
work against traditional market 
forces of demand and supply, operat- 
ing through a free competitive price 
mechanism. Price controls broke 
down at the end of World War II. 
Many persons still believe OPA was 
abolished too soon. But actually, pro- 


duction in many critical lines was 
not only failing to rise in response to 
heavy demand, but was decreasing. 

The chamber’s study shows that 
World War II price controls were 
creating unbelievable distortions in 
the production and marketing mech- 
anism. Enforcement of price regula- 
tions was becoming impossible. If 
controls hadn’t been removed when 
they were, we might never have been 
able to return to our traditional free 
competitive productive system. 

In every case during the last 5,000 
years of recorded history where con- 
trols over market prices have been 
resorted to, they have failed to ac- 
complish the purposes for which they 
were intended, says the report. Price 
controls are declared to be costly; 
they cause tremendous diversions of 
manpower and resources @way from 
essential tasks at a time whién these 
resources are in short supply. They 
are also a considerable drain upon 
the taxpayer—World War II price 
controls cost the taxpayers, in diverse 
government outlays, $5.7 billion. 

Price controls, the report insists, 
are being passed off as essential for 
combatting inflation. In certain lim- 
ited emergency cases where the price 
mechanism cannot promptly adjust 
the situation, it is admitted that there 
is a case for temporary control over 
some prices, but few such instances 
exist. 

Rising prices, resulting from re- 
armament and other government 
spending programs, do not indicate 
that the traditional free market 
price mechanism is breaking down, 
the study points out. Rather, rising 
prices show that the price mechanism 
is performing one of its essential 
functions, namely, acting as a sensi- 
tive thermometer for market forces 
of supply and demand. It is flashing 





Courtesy the Milwaukee Journal 


WISCONSIN GROUP ELECTS—Officers of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn. 
elected by the board of governors at its annual meeting in Milwaukee in 
November are shown above referring to The American Baker for information 
pertinent to bakery operations, with Fred Laufenburg, left, reappointed 
secretary for 1951-52, pointing out a pertinent piece of information to re- 
elected president Maurice Maloney, Bohemian Baking Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
Looking on are (right) newly elected vice president Louis L. Gardner, Gardner 
Baking Co., Madison, and (center) Fred Poehimann, Jos. PoehImann Baking 
Co., Milwaukee, reelected treasurer of the state group. Association officers 
were elected by the board of governors following election of new board mem- 
bers by the general membership via mail ballot in November. The American 
Baker is a companion publication of Tbe Northwestern Miller. 
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danger signals that if we are going 
to allocate 15 to 20% of our national 
output to military needs, at a time 
when our economy is already running 
at boom levels, we must pull in our 
belts. 

This comprehensive study of the 
impact of price controls upon the 
economy stresses the costliness of 
such controls. Since the administra- 
tion is expected to urge the widening 
of price controls at the next session 
of Congress, it is declared to be im- 
perative that the costs and burdens 
of these controls be spelled out for 
the American people and their repre- 
sentatives. 

Wage controls, the report states, 
largely set aside the individual nego- 
tiation and collective bargaining built 
up over past decades. Wage and other 
labor matters cease to be decided be- 
tween the interested parties and be- 
come the province of bureaucratic 
action. Government participation in 
the field of labor relations is again 
increased. 

In summarizing the total cost of 
price controls, the chamber study 
said: 

1. Price controls have never worked 
for any length of time. They broke 
down in World War II. 

2. Price controls exact a heavy toll 
on our resources and exact costs both 
measurable and non-measurable. 

3. Price control machinery necessi- 
tates an organization that drains 
manpower from productive channels. 

4. Price controls put heavy bur- 
dens on business and _ industry 
through regulations, often confusing 
and conflicting that add to the work 
load. 

5. Price controls delude the con- 
sumer, guaranteeing no adequate 
amounts of material and in fact cre- 
ating supply shortages. 

6. Price controls curtail production 
and otherwise disrupt legitimate 
functions of distribution. 

7. Price controls lead to lowering 
of moral standards. Many businesses 
ignore regulations to remain in busi- 
ness, and consumers resort to illegal 
black markets. 

8. Price controls are largely in- 
effectual in fighting inflation. They 
deal only with symptoms, not causes. 

9. After effects of price controls 
are a potential danger to the national 
economy. They tend to create an 
after-the-war boom-bust situation. 

10. Price controls do far more harm 
than good, especially during a long 
defense or mobilization period when 
patriotic appeal is lacking. 
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Lake Movement of 
Grain to Buffalo 
Reported Heavy 


BUFFALO—There appears to be 
no letup in the heavy movement of 
grain to local commercial elevators. 
In addition to five vessels unloading 
more than 1,200,000 bu. here, about 
17 more were en route with about 4 
million bushels. 

Reports indicate the storage fleet 
will not measure up to earlier expec- 
tations. Estimates now are that be- 
tween 30 and 35 boats will tie up here 
with cargoes to unload during the 
winter months. 

Numerous ships which ordinarily 
lay up in Buffalo are being sent to 
other ports this year as a precaution 
against being delayed here in the 
spring by ice conditions. 
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DAIRYLEA 


(NON-FAT) 


DRY MILK | 
SOLIDS 


for 
better bread 





DAIRYMEN’S 
LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION, 
inc. 

100 Park Ave., N.Y. 17 
Phone ORegen 9 - 1230 
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The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers' National Federation 











We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 
“The Bearditoun Mkts a 


BEARDSTOWN 
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Maple Leaf-Purity 
Deal May Result 
in Lower Costs 


TORONTO — Commenting on the 
proposed acquisition of common 
shares in Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., by 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd, 
Kenneth F. Wadsworth, president of 
Maple Leaf, speaking at the com- 
pany’s annual meeting, stated that 
substantial economies in the costs of 
the two companies could be secured 
by making the most effective use of 
milling facilities of each company. 

Purity common shareholders have 
been offered 12 preference shares and 
one common share in Maple Leaf in 
exchange for each two common 
shares in their company. The offer 
is slated to close Dec. 17 but observ- 
ers consider the deal will go through 
because one of the largest sharehold- 
ers in Purity has already signified 
acceptance. David I. Walker, presi- 
dent of Purity, has also indicated the 
support of his directors for the 
scheme. (The Northwestern Miller, 
Nov. 27, page 27.) 

Explaining his point, Mr. Wads- 
worth said that the milling business 
is one in which the location of mills in 
relation to markets for finished prod- 
ucts and sources of supply for raw 
materials is of great importance be- 
cause of the size of freight costs in 
relation to profit margins. Each of 
the companies has facilities for the 
production of related products. Im- 
portant advantages should flow from 
the proposed acquisition through in- 
tegration of operations, while con- 
tinuing to operate as separate and 
distinct businesses, Mr. Wadsworth 
declared. 
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EGG PRODUCTION DROPS 
SHARPLY IN ALL TYPES 


WASHINGTON — Liquid egg pro- 
duction during October totaled 4,- 
305,000 Ib. compared with 9,910,000 
lb. during October last year and the 
1945-49 average of 8,214,000 Ib., the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports. The quantities of liquid egg 
used for drying and freezing were 
much smaller than during October 
last year. 

Dried egg production during Octo- 
ber totaled 370,000 lb. compared with 
1,984,000 Ib. in October last year and 
the average of 1,398,000 lb. Produc- 
tion consisted of 10,000 Ib. of dried 
whole egg, 308,000 Ib. of dried albu- 
men and 52,000 Ib. of dried yolk. 
Dried egg production for the first 10 
months of this year totaled 16,361,000 
lb. compared with 91,415,000 Ib. dur- 
ing the same period last year. 

The quantity of frozen egg pro- 
duced during October totaled 3,174.,- 
000 Ib. compared with 4,535,000 Ib. 
during October and the 1945-49 aver- 
age of 3,475,000 Ib. Frozen egg stocks 
decreased 31 million pounds during 
October compared with 29 million 
pounds in October last year and an 
average decrease of 30 million 
pounds. 

———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP 

MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. J. W. Hay- 
ward, director of nutritional research 
for Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. here, 
has been awarded a life membership 
in the American Soybean Assn. In 
its citation, the association called 
special attention to Dr. Hayward’s 
contributions to research ih livestock 
nutrition. 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 


Map the Christmas Star 
Light the Tap to 
Joy and Bappiness for Bou 
This Season 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Country - Milled 
from Country-Ruan 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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0 Two years $7 
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“Ten years ago 


America’s Business 


publications...” 


JOHN W. SNYDER 


Secretary of the Treasury 


“Ten years ago America’s business publications, as a voluntary public service, 
presented for the first time advertisements outlining the Payroll Savings 
Plan for the regular purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds, and urged its accept- 
ance. During the decade which has passed, American business has consist- 
ently supported the Payroll Savings Plan and made it a success. Continuation 
of this cooperation with the Treasury is most essential in the present emer- 
genty. Expanded sales of Defense Bonds will assist importantly in checking 
inflation, in preserving economic stability, and in furthering the over-all 


defense effort.” 


In ten brief years: 


@ From 700,000 in 1941 employee participation went 
to 27,000,000 at the peak of the war. 


@ Companies with Payroll Savings Plans jumped from 
10,000 in 1941 to more than 175,000 during the war. 


@ Since January 1, 1951, the number of men and 
women on Payroll Savings has grown from 5,000,000 
to 6,200,000. 


@ On September 30, 1951, individuals held Series E 
Bonds totaling $34.6 Billion—more than $4.6 Bil- 
lion greater than on V-J Day. 


@ In the January-September, 1951, period, 33,418,000 
$25 E Bonds were purchased—a gain of 17% over 
the same period of 1950. 8,966,000 $50 E Bonds 
were sold in the first nine months of 1951. $25 and 
$50 denominations are the bonds bought by Payroll 
Savers. 


Congratulations to the executives of industry and 
the publishers of business papers for their continu- 
ing effort in promoting systematic savings through 
the Payroll Savings Plan—the plan that protects 
America and Americans, 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
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KANSAS CITY Treatments for 
feed production headaches were pre- 
scribed in carlot quantities this week 
in Kansas City. And the feed men 
present eagerly took the capsules— 
and larger bits—of advice dispensed 
by production experts. 

The occasion was the second Feed 
Milling Production School, held Nov. 
26-28 at the Hotel President. 

Virtually every phase of formula 
feed production was covered during 
the intensive three-day program. And 
it was agreed, the more than 260 feed 
men who were students at the school 
got a lot of the answers to problems 
involved in producing more and bet- 
ter feeds at lower costs. 

The school was sponsored by the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
Total attendance was more than 325, 
including the students and speakers 
and additional experts who helped 
with question-and-answer sessions. 
The registration of more than 260 
students exceeded last year’s total. 

The open forum discussion periods 
indicated that much of the produc- 
tion men’s interest centered on pro- 
duction cost figures, pelleting and 
crumblizing, packaging methods, mo- 
lasses handling and bulk delivery of 
feeds. 

Interest in the school ran high, as 
shown by the packed “class room,” 
diligent note-taking, between-session 
discussions and, above all, by the 
many questions put to the boards of 
experts during the night sessions 
which followed talks during the day. 

Most of the faculty members were 
production managers and superin- 
tendents from various feed manufac- 
turing companies. College experts, a 
consultant and others also were on 
the program. And representatives of 
machinery, bag and other allied com- 
panies were among those serving on 
the boards of experts at the evening 
discussion meetings. 

Jack D. Dean, executive vice presi- 





Fred H. Dunsford 


OGILVIE DIRECTOR — Fred H. 
Dunsford, president of the Great Star 
Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Marys, Ont., has 
been appointed a director of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. He is a 
former president of the Ontario Flour 
Millers Assn., and is a director of the 
Goderich Elevator & Transit Co., Ltd. 
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Feed Production School Students 
Get Heavy Run of Good Advice 


dent and other officials of the associa- 


tion expressed 


great gratification at 


the students’ interest and the facul- 


ty members’ cooperation. 


James H. Burrell, consultant, St. 
Louis, who served as superintendent, 
peinted out that the school is the 
only one of its kind in American in- 
dustry, and he called for support of 
the association and the school. 

The students will take an examina- 
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NORTHWEST SECTION, AACC, 
TO HOLD MEETING DEC. 14 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. H. K. Park- 
er, president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, and head 
of the flour research laboratory, Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N.J., will be the speaker at the De- 
cember meeting of the Northwest 
Section of the organization. The meet- 
ing will be held in the East Room 
of the Curtis Hotel, Dec. 14. A din- 
ner, to begin at 6:15 p.m., will pre- 
cede Dr. Parker's address. He will 
discuss association affairs. 


ADVERTISING SPACE RESERVATIONS 
Now Being Accepted for 


The Northwestern Miller 


1952 ALMANACK 


“Where your aduertising is seen throughout the 
year by all readers of The Northwestern Miller” 
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These Advertisers Were 
Represented in the 1951 Almanack 


Allen, James, & Co. 

American Feed Co, 

American Molasses Co, 

Appraisal Service Co. 

Archer-Daniels- Midland 
Co. 

Barr Shipping Co. 

Barnard & Leas Mfg. 
Co., Ine. 

Bay State Milling Co. 

Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Cameron, John F., & 
Co., Ltd. 

Cargill, Inc 

Chubb & Son 

Commander- Larabee 
Milling Co. 

De Boer, W., & Co. 

Early & Daniel Co. 

Eckhart, B. A., Mig. Co. 

Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 

Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal! Assn. 

Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S 

Furrester Grain Co. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 

Gray, A. R.. Ltd. 

Great Lakes Steel Corp. 

Hallet & Carey Co. 

Interstate Grain Corp. 

Johansen & Co., Anth. 

Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co, 

Jordan, Omar 

Justesen, Brodr. 

Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons 

King, H. H., Flour 
Mills Co, 

Knappen Milling Co. 

Leval & Co., Inc, 

Long. W. E., Co. 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co, 


Meelunie, N. V. (Flour 
Union, Ltd.) 

Midland Flour Mills, Ltd. 

Midland Warehouse Corp. 

Montana Flour Mills Co. 

Nappanee Milling Co., Inc, 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co. 

Novadel-Agene Corp. 

Nulomoline Co. 

Osborne McMillan Ele- 
vator Co. 

Osieck & Co., v/h 

Pillman & Phillips 

Pioneer Bag Co. 

Rice, Daniel F., & Co. 

Richmond Mfg. Co. 

Riegel Paper Corp. 

Ruoff & Co., A. 

magi > ey D.T., & Baird, 

Ltd, 


St. Cloud Milling Co. 

Stmonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co, 

Smith, Sidney, Ltd. 

Smyth, Ross T., & Co., 
Ltd, 

Staley Milling Co. 

Stannard Collins & Co., 


Ltd. 

Star of the West 
Milling Co. 

Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City Grain 
Division 

Thomas, Vaughan, & 

Co., Ltd. 

Uhimann Grain Co. 

Van Dusen Harrington Co, 

Victor Chemical Works 

Vreeswijk, Gebroeders 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Ine 

Weevil-Cide Co 

Witsenburg, M., Jr. 

Witter, Dean, & Co. f 








Madsen, Rud. 
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FLOUR— 
Packaging Laws 


Production 
Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


-<======== SPACE RESERVATION ORDER <<<<<===== 
for 1952 ALMANACK Advertising 


Advertisements are available to you in the following 
sizes and dimensions, at the rates i 


ALMANACK Advertising Dept. 
The Northwestern Miller 
118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Please 
inches deep by 
April 22, 1952, ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern 
Miller. 


FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS 


SIGNED 


\ Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the Feed, 
Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 1952 ALMA- 
NACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by all 
readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two of the 
April 22, 1952, issue. The new Almanack will continue and 
expand the valuable statistical and informational service re- 
garding crops, production, regulations, etc., for which this 
annual edition serves as an ever-handy “reference library.” 


Your advertising message will be seen time and again 
throughout the year in the Almanack as this indispensable 
volume will be retained and referred to repeatedly by readers 
who will be most receptive to your advertising. 


Send in your space reservation today and assure yourself 
ample time in which to prepare your advertising copy, which 
can be accepted not later than March 1. Use the handy space 
reservation form below. Mail it today. 


Features of the 1952 ALMANACK will be these 
departments, with their own material, such as 


GRAIN— 
Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 


Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity © 
1 


BAKING— 


State Baking La 
List of Industrial nl Movies 
List of Baking Schools 


ensus Report 
ist of Largest Bakeries 
FOREIGN— 


Regulations 

Bleaching Flour, 
Self-rising Flour 

Packaging 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, 


in sacks of 100 Ib. 


(Canadian quotations in 


196 Ib.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


top patent 
high gluten 
short 


Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
winter family 
winter short patent 

winter standard 
winter straight 
winter first clear 


«ee vee 
7.04@7.49 
6.34@6.89 


6.77@6.97 
New York 
Spring family 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear .. 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, standard, bulk 


Seattle 


Bcc s, « 
6.90@7.00 
6.60@6.70 
6.10@6.30 
6.40@6.50 
6.20@6.30 
aes 
fe hae 
6.10@6.40 
5.90@6.01 
0 yay 
7.20@7.29 

Los Angeles 


Family patent . 
Bluestem ... 
Bakery grades 


. S2S2ean3 


Mpls. 


- $6.75@7.85 


6.25@6.50 
6.10@6.35 
6.00@6.25 
wet igs 95 
<e@ ia 
«--@. 
oe @..- 
oc oD 0% 
--@. 
-++@... 
--@ 
a 
5.35 @5.60 
4.35 @4.60 
6.50@6.70 


Phila. 


mo te M2 S 
AOAKASS 
©89e898 


© 
/ Homann 


©9000 


aes 


-@. 
*In cottons, Ft. “William basis, t100- Ib. papers. 


Kans. City 
$... 
00s @ wee 
--@.. 
ey ae 
pov Ves 
6.80@7.55 
5.70@5.80 
5.60@5.70 
4.80@5.00 
-@. 
7.35@7.50 


@ 
5 65 @ 5. 80 


Spring top patent ... 
Spring second patent. 
Soft winter exports .. 


St. Louis 
Pere FT 


@. 


) 
a 

So mwrow- 

coang . 


o 


AAIWAHKAHIAHH, | 
owe 
— oa 


: © 
a) 


00 


AAD, 


eceseczeees 900900 
wow 
2% 


s 4. 4.98 
-»@7.20 
Pittsburgh 

2 $7.99@8.30 
6.88@6.99 
6.65 @6.94 
6.55 @6.69 
6.04@6.50 


es ee 
5.87@6.05 
4.60@5.30 
--@7.19 
Toronto 


--@11,10 
@ 5. 


barrels of 


Buffalo 
$8.25@8.30 
6.90 @6.94 
6.70 @6.74 
6.55@ 6.60 
6.10@6.12 
ae Tar 


See 
6.27@6.32 
5.48@6.02 

Po 
6.35 @6.40 
6.20@6.25 
§.25@5.30 
5.98 @6.02 
4.98@5.04 
7.37@7.40 
tN. Orl'ns 


, PV AMaaamaney” 


*Winnipeg 


$...@11.60 $11.05@11.55 
10.55@11,05 
@ ... 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on 


carload lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
ae 


Chicago 

$68.00 @69.50 

standard midds, 70.00 @ 71.50 
Flour midds. «a+» @70.50 
Red dog 70.00 @ 71.00 
Kansas City 

$62.75 @63.50 

65.25 @ 66.00 


St. Louis 


Bran 
- @74.00 
ts 15@67. 75 


Toronto 
{Winnipeg 
{Fort William basis, 


Minneapolis 
$....@65.00 
--@66.00 
«+... @66.50 

- - @66.50 


$67.00 @67.25 
68.75 @ 69.2 
.@... 


5 


Ft. Worth 


$72.00@ 
73.00@ 


73.00 
74.00 


Philadelphia 
$....@76.00 
- @75.00 

-@. 
- @80.00 
New Orleans 
$72.00 @ 73.25 
75.00 @ 76.00 
-@. 


Boston 

@78.00 
«+ @77.00 
oo@ nce 


Seattle 
Bie cece 


: @65.75 


Middlings 


@75.00 
66.00 @ 69.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets 


WHEAT 





Dec. May July 
251% 250 

2 «6249% 

250 

248% 

249% 

250 


Dec 
263% 


Mar. 
265% 
265% 266% 
267% 267% 
266% 266% 
266% 266% 
265 265% 

Chicago 
Dec. May 
201 202% 
201 202% 
6 201% 203% 
200% 203 
202 204% 
204% 205% 


Dec. 
200 
200% 
203 
202% 
204% 
206% 


Nov. 
Nov, 
Nov. 
Nov, 
Nov. 


Dec. 192% 


——-RYE 
Winnipeg 
May 
203% 
204% 
207 
206% 
208% 
210% 


— Chicago— 
May 


261% 


July 


-Kansas City 


Dec 
254% 


Minneapolis 


Dec 
185% 
186 
186% 
185% 
185% 
186% 


May 
189 
189 
190% 
189% 
190 
191% 


in cents per bushel: 


FLAXSEED 


May July 

252% 242 4 
2 4 

qd 


4 


Minneapolis 
Dec. 
57 460 
56% 
56% 
449% 
55% 459 


Mar. 


460 
459 
450 


447 452 


.ATS———— 


Chicago 
Dec. Mar. 
oR 100% 
98% 101% 
99 102 
98% 101 
98% 101% 
97% 100% 


Minneapolis 

Dec. 

93% 
93% 
93 
91% 
92% 
92% 


May 
94 


94% 
93% 
92% 
92% 
93 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. 


as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 





MOSTLY PERSONAL 


L. A. Williamson, divisional man- 
ager, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Chicago, and Mrs. Williamson have 
returned from a three-week vacation 
in Los Angeles and other California 
points. 

= 


Fred M. Atkinson, presiden\ of the 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
spent last week in New York. 

& m 

Richard H. Buckbarrow, assistant 
to T. Chris Mills, technical represen- 
tative of Henry Simon, Ltd., British 
milling engineer, in Canada, is re- 
turning to England Dec. 8 for a tem- 
porary tour of duty with the firm’s 
headquarters staff. While there, he 
will assist in the opening of several 
new mills which Simon is now erect- 
ing. 

= 


Dudley J. Russell, president of the 
Duluth (Minn.) Universal Milling Co., 
spent several days in New York last 
week with Francis M. Franco, the 
company’s New York representative. 

£ 

Frank A. Miller, partner, James E. 
Bennett & Co., Chicago, returned 
Nov. 27 from a few weeks’ vacation 
in Florida. 

& 


Frank A. Lyon, secretary of the 
Bakers Club of New York, is making 
very satisfactory progress following 
a major operation in St. Clare’s Hos- 
pital in New York. He is expected 
to be able to return to his home 
shortly. 

e 


John J. Vanier, president, Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, was in 
Kansas City Nov. 28 to meet with 
the advisory committee of the new 
feed technology school being estab- 
lished at Kansas State College. Mr. 
Vanier is chairman of the group. 


& 
A. B. Marcy of the Standard Mill- 


ing Co., Chicago, visited the com- 
pany’s offices in Kansas City last 
week. 

& 


C. C. Kelly, president, William Kel- 
ly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
was in Kansas City on business on 
Nov. 29. 

@ 

Myron E. Humphrey of the Chick- 
asha (Okla.) Milling Co., was a re- 
cent visitor at the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn. headquarters in Oklahoma City. 

& 
Spending several days in Kansas 


Assn., announces that the annual 
Minnesota Alumni Football Banquet 
will be held at the Chicago Bar Assn., 
at 29 S. La Salle St., at 6:30 p.m. 
Dec. 7. Reservations may be made 
through Mr. Faber by calling Su- 
perior 7-5660. Mr. Faber says Ike 
Armstrong, Wes Fesler and Edward 
Haislet will be present. 


* 

3. Lloyd Ford, chairman of the 
board of the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling 
Co., has retired as vice chairman of 
the Oklahoma Baptist University 
board of trustees, Shawnee. 


& 

Harry C. Lautensack, president of 
the eastern division of General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo, has been elected to the 
executive committee of the Com- 
munity Chest of Buffalo and Erie 
County. 

a 


J. W. Linden, sales director for the 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, is on a business trip in the 
central states. 


E. B. Newell, manager of the Wil- 
lis Norton Co., Wichita, has returned 
from a business trip to New York. 

a 

Ralph B. Potts, director of research 
for the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., and Mrs. Potts have returned 
from Bloomington, Ill., where they 
were called by the death of Mr. Potts’ 
aunt, Miss Nell Brown. 


DEATHS 


W. C. Pratt, head of the W. C. 
Pratt Co., Inc., Chicago, feed con- 
centrate manufacturer, died Dec. 3. 
Funeral services will be held at 9:30 
a.m. Dec. 5 at the Fitz-Gerald Mor- 
tuary in Rockford, [il. In 1943 Mr. 
Pratt resigned as manager of the 
Northwest division of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


Jacob Pechman, head of Jacob 
Pechman & Co., Maspeth, L.1., flour 
jobbers, died recently at the age of 
68. He had been active in the busi- 
ness until shortly before his death. 
His son, Benjamin, who has been 
associated with him, will continue to 
operate the company. 


W. T. Fitzpatrick, 59, assistant vice 
president of the Borden Co., died Nov. 
28. He had been with the firm since 








of Trade in bushels (0060's omitted) on Nov. 24, 
-—Wheat—, 
1961 1950 


and the corresponding date of a year ago: 
-—Corn—, ——Oats— -——Rye— -~Barley— 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
2,620 3,385 99 319 83 x 38 

a 200 
2,375 


City last week was Elmer W. Reed, 
president, Kansas Milling Co. 
Wichita. 


1931. In 1937 he was made director 
of expense control for the grocery 
products division and five years later 
EEE 
GRAIN MARKET PRICES 
ON TELEVISION 


A. H. Clarke, vice president in 
charge of production, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis, has been elected to 


2,464 3,47 2,537 1,980 
09 395 


8,722 


312 


1,974 
5,049 7 


Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis . 
New Orleans .. 


Peoria .... 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City . 


178,618 221,671 39,801 


16,913 


6,009 6,966 2 


serve as a member of the board of 
directors of the Associated Industries 
of Missouri for the fiscal year 1951-52. 
2 
Joseph G. Schmitz, president of the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, has re- 
turned from a business trip to Kan- 
sas City. 
‘2 


George L. Faber, manager of the 
Chicago office of King Midas Flour 
Mills and president of the Chicago 
chapter of the Minnesota Alumni 


CHICAGO — Something new in 
grain market reporting was inaugu- 
rated Dec. 8 by the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in the form of a television 
program giving up-to-the-minute 
quotations on grain prices. At 12:45 
p.m. Monday through Friday for the 
next eight weeks, the 15-minute pro- 
gram will be aired on Station WGN- 
TV, Chicago. Also on the program 
are livestock quotations as well as 
prices originating at the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange. 
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he became director of sales for the 
division. 

Mrs. John C. Eaton, 68, mother of 
Stanley F. Eaton, bakery sales man- 
ager of Durkee Famous Foods, Chi- 
cago, died Nov. 29 of a heart attack 
at the home at Glen Ellyn, Ill. Mrs 
Eaton is survived by her husband, to 
whom she had been married 47 years, 
and six children 


Mrs. Mary Isabeli. Faessler, wife 
of Charles Faessler, tice president of 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Cana- 
dian grain and flour exporting firm, 
died in Toronto Nov. 24. 


Arthur E. Hatch, 74, associated 
with the Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., for 
almost a half century, died in Toronto 
Nov. 24. He joined the firm in 1900 
and retired in 1946. 


George A. Catelain, owner of the 
George A. Catelain Co., Chicago, and 
member of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago, died of a heart attack Nov. 26 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiF® 


HENRY J. TAYLOR SPEAKS 
BEFORE BAKERS CLUB, INC. 


NEW YORK—Henry J. Taylor, 
president of the Package Advertising 
Co., New York, well known radio 
commentator, economist and author, 
was guest speaker at the season’s first 
indoor luncheon and meeting of the 
Bakers Club, Inc., held at the Hotel 
Belmont-Plaza Nov. 27. The meet- 
ing attracted a record attendance 
approximating 200 members and 
guests. 





Mr. Taylor, who has just returned 
from an extensive trip through 13 
foreign countries, including a 1,000 
mile drive through Yugoslavia and 
along the Russian frontier in Finland, 
spoke on the subject, “An Optimistic 
Man Comes Home.” In the address 
he declared that there will be no war 
and no real peace for a good many 
years, with a war only possible 
through an unpremeditated blunder 

Henry P. Montminy, Chicago Me- 
tallic Mfg. Co., Boston, and Warren 
H. Wittens, Pollock Paper Corp., 
New York, were elected members 
and Francis M. Franco, New York, 
was reinstated as a member at the 
meeting. 

Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bohack Co., 
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Inc., Brooklyn, president of the Bak- 
ers Club, Inc., introduced the follow- 
ing members and _ contgratulated 
them on their recent appointments: 
J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Cor- 
poration of America, president of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.; Nathan R. Rogers, Paradise 
Baking Corp., president of the Na- 
tional Pie Bakers Assn., and Frank 
J. Torrens, the Brolite Co., president 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry. 


——~BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT, FLOUR EXPORTS 
TOTAL 10 MILLION BU. 


WINNIPEG—Ten million bushels 
of Canadian wheat and flour were 
worked to overseas destinations by 
exporters and mills last week. Flour 
accounted for roughly 1,900,000 bu. 
in terms of wheat, with only slightly 
more than 180,000 bu. listed as Class 
2 sales, going to the Philippines, 
Syria, Ecuador, Lebanon, El Salva- 
dor, Colombia, and Aden. The IWA 
flour sales were worked to the U.K., 
Philippines, Belgian Congo, Iceland, 
and Surinam. 

The wheat total, aggregating well 
over 7 million bushels included al- 
most 2,600,000 bu. to the U.K., and 
most of this was IWA wheat. Total 
IWA sales were in excess of 4,800,000 
bu., while Class 2 wheat sales ex- 
ceeded 2,300,000 bu. In addition to 
the U.K., Ireland, Israel, India, Italy 
and Japan were among the IWA 
countries taking anywhere from 325,- 
000 bu. to 400,000 bu. The Nether- 
lands took 261,000, Norway 160,000, 
while less than 30,000 bu. went to 
Ecuador. 


Class 2 export sales of Canadian 
wheat were made up of 803,000 bu. 
to Germany, 365,000 to Yugoslavia, 
350,000 to Norway, 345,000 to France, 
335,000 to Belgium, while the re- 
mainder went to Colombia and Switz- 
erland. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 20.37 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 20.37, com- 
pared with 25.98 a year ago. Bemis 
burlap index is 42.53 compared with 
36.24 a year ago. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








(Continued from page 14) 
short patent in cottons $6.35@6.45; 
bakers’ patent in paper $5.55@5.60, 
standard $5.40@5.45. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow with very little change in 
prices from previous week. Shipping 

were fair. 
City: Prices closed un- 
to 10¢, higher on family 
flour. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Dec. 1: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.50@6.86, standard patent 
$6.25@6.45; bakery unenriched short 
patent $6@6.15, standard patent $5.85 
@6.00, straight grade $5.80@5.95. 
Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: Sales last week dropped 
back to a meager 15 or 20% of ca- 
capacity and were mainly family 
flour. Running time was from three 
to four days. Prices were about un- 
changed, except family flour was 
about 10¢ sack higher. Quotations 
Dec. 1: Extra high patent family 
$7.40@7.60, high patent $7.10@7.30; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $6.10@ 
6.20; first clears, unenriched $5.10@ 
5.25, delivered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: A somewhat larger vol- 
ume of flour was sold in the central 
states area during the week ending 
Dec. 1, but still no long range cov- 
erage was in evidence. A little buying 
for 30 to 60 days ahead was seen, but 
most of the sales were of odd lots 
for fill-in purposes. Only a few sales 
of 5,000 to 10,000 sacks were made. 
Total business amounted to an esti- 
mated 65% of capacity. 

Most of the business was made up 
of hard winter and spring wheat 
flour. The Army took a little soft 
wheat flour, but nothing big. Most 
of the soft wheat flour sold to the 
trade was cracker and cookie flour, 
although a little cake flour was 
booked. There was quite a bit of less 
than carlot flour sold. 

Members of the flour industry are 
keeping a close watch on Washington 
developments where millfeed price 
ceilings are concerned. Trade guesses 
on the millfeed lid would call for a 
rollback from current levels, which 
probably would be reflected in higher 
flour prices. So far, trade sources say 
there is little inclination to buy ahead 
in anticipation of such a condition, 
and even mills appear not to be too 
concerned about selling far ahead. 

Family flour prices moved ahead 
10¢ sack here last week, but the 
upswing brought no rush of buying 
to get in ahead of the advance. Some 
buyers seem to feel that flour prices 
have a better chance to come down 
than they have of going up. Shipping 
directions were good. 

Quotations Dec. 1: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.15@6.33, standard $6.05@6.23, 
clear $5.60@5.90; hard winter short 
$5.87@6.00, 95% patent $5.80@5.97, 
clear $5.35; family flour $8.10; soft 
winter short $7.04@7.49, standard 
$6.34@6.89, clear $6.08@6.20. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported that 
after experiencing good sales for a 
couple of days, the trade again 


showed very little interest in buying 
other than necessary amounts. Ship- 
ping directions were reported good. 
The demand for clears was about 
moderate. 

Elsewhere in the area mills re- 
ported heavy buying of hard wheat 
flour by large bakery chains, with 
independent bakers buying in a small 
way. Since the large scale purchases, 
prices advanced 10@15¢ sack. Soft 
wheat mills enjoyed fair sales of 
cracker and cake flours. Clears and 
low grades maintained a firm de- 
mand, but prices were about un- 
changed. Shipping directions were 
ood 


Quotations, St. Louis, Dec. 1: fam- 
ily top soft patent $7, ordinary $6.20, 
top hard $7.80, ordinary $5.90; bak- 
ers soft winter short patent $6.90, 
cake $6.90, pastry $5.85, soft straights 
$6, clears $5.35; hard winter short 
patent $6, standard patent $5.85, 
clears $5.50; spring short patent 
$6.35, standard $6.25, clear $5.85, low 
protein clears $5.30. 


East 


New York: Except for light sales 
early in the week, the flour market 
was dull. Stocks among jobbers and 
the smaller bakers were low, but still 
their buying was hand-to-mouth, to 
come out almost immediately. They 
were obviously playing a waiting 
game with no intention of making 
large commitments while the Korean 
situation was so unsettled and even 
though price revisions were upward 
they did not show any interest in or- 
ders larger than a car or two. 


The large business from chain bak- 
ers that had been pending was 
checked by the advance in prices. The 
jump in soft winter wheat flour lev- 
els also cut off any sales of these 
grades beyond single car lots. Fam- 
ily flour bookings prior to a 10¢ 
advance did not reach any substantial 
volume. Balances on the books were 
still fair, and the increase did not 
stimulate anything but some spotty 
coverage, chiefly for 30 days or less. 

In the spring wheat field the price 
spread between high glutens and 
standard patents was reduced to 30¢. 
Clears were somewhat firmer and the 
abundance that was apparent a few 
weeks ago seemed to be cleaned up, 
and this grade was dormant. Prices 
at the close of the week were un- 
changed to 10¢ higher. 

Quotations Dec. 1: Spring high glu- 
tens $6.90@7.00, standard patents 
$6.60@6.70, clears $6.10@6.30; hard 
winter short patents $6.40@6.50, 
standard patents $6.20@6.30; high 
ratio soft winters $7.15 @ 7.95, 
straights $6.10@6.40. 

Buffalo: Flour sales in this area 
last week were reported about equal 
to the previous week, with nothing 
spectacular in the way of chain buy- 
ing or grocery purchasing of flour. 
Export business to Europe kept the 
wheat market unsettled. This had an 
influence on flour offerings and mills 
were forced to raise and lower their 
prices accordingly from day to day. 
The end of the week showed an in- 
crease in spring family type of about 
10¢ over the previous week. Clears 
were running about unchanged, while 





Wheat Agreement Sales 1951-52 


—--——_ Exporting countries — Total sales, 1,000 bu 


Importing 
countries 


Guaranteed 
Wheat Flour 

Austria 53: eves 

Belgium 20,208 43 482 

Boliviat . . 2,756 380 

Brazil 3,22 . 

Ceylont f 1,448 

Costa Rica} 3 4 388 

Cuba .... 7,422 3,456 

Denmark 617 ose 

Dom. Republict 876 334 

Ecuadort * ,286 55 776 

Egypt . ,697 ‘ 406 

El Salvador? .. 179 

Germany 66 39 ; 

Greece ° 5, shoe 

Guatemalat ... 3 393 

Haitit . eee ,028 684 

Hondurast 36 110 

Iceland 0 69 

India 3 

Indonesia 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Lebanont 

Liberiat 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Ne Zealand 

Nicaraguat 

Norway’ 

Panamat 

Peru! 

Philippines 

Portugal 

Saudi Arabia 

Spain . 

Sweden 

Switzerland . 

Un. of 8. Africa 

U. K 

Venezuelat 

Total 134,160) 
Guaranteed quantities—exporting countries 


Balance 


through Nov. 23, 1951 


United States* 


*Sales confirmed by CCC through Nov. 


Total Australiat Canadat Total 


1,605 


Francet 
1,572 céeee 73 
4,920 

766 

10,278 

1,448 
430 
3,466 


"348 


10,014 
1,066 
1,628 


"3,024 

fees 5,600 

26,908 21.570 

eae : 4.696 
158,408 
255,149 
96,741 

27, 1952. 


60,621 
88,700 
28,079 


101,280 
232.979 
131,699 
tSales recorded by Wheat Counci! 


tQuota filled. [Quota filled Nov. 29, 1951 


soft varieties were also up as much 
as 10¢. 

Considerable export business has 
been put on the local mills’ books, 
and during the past week, running 
time was pretty well up to capacity. 
It is understood that quite a bit of 
other territory export business has 
been transferred to the local mills, 
which are in a very good position to 
handle this volume and move it rap- 
idly through the port of New York, 
now that there is no hindrance to 
rapid transportation by boat to Eu- 
rope. 

Local area bakeries are claiming 
that their baked good sales are not as 
high as they would expect as a result 
of the good industrial activity in this 
area, but at the same time they say 
that their volume is very good. 

Quotations Nov. 30: Spring family 
$8.25@8.30, high gluten $6.90@6.94, 
short patent $6.70@6.74, standard 
$6.55 @6.60, first clears $6.10@6.12; 
hard winter standards $6.27@6.32, 
first clears $5.98@6.02; soft winter 
short patents $6.35@6.40, straights 
$6.20 @6.25, first clears $5.25@5.30. 


Boston: Higher flour quotations 
last week brought trading to a vir- 
tual standstill with the exception of 
some scattered sales for immediate 
delivery. Springs went up 10@15¢ 
under the impetus of higher wheat 
prices in the primary markets, and 
hard winters advanced 10@14¢. Soft 
wheat flours were generally 10@15¢ 
higher, with existing price ranges 
being narrowed considerably. 

Outside of the few sales of flour 
for immediate shipment, which in 
some instances were consummated on 
the basis of granting price conces- 
sions, trading fell off sharply. Buy- 
ers at the new levels were showing 
resistance and were emphasizing the 
fact that general consumer activity 
did not warrant entering the market 
at a period when higher costs were 
not adequately covered by volume 
business. 

A recent announcement by the OPS 
that some price relief was available 
to independent bakers who had not 
joined in the general price advances 
some time ago was not too warmly 
received by the rank and file as con- 
sumer resistance appears to be quite 
firmly entrenched in this area in all 
segments of thé food industry. Most 
operators are currently moving on a 
hand-to-mouth basis and keeping 
their inventories and costs down to a 
minimum, at least until the situa- 
tion clarifies itself. 

Quotations Dec. 1: Spring short 
patents $6.82@6.92, standards $6.72@ 
6.82, high gluten $7.02@7.12, first 
clears $6.07@6.32; hard winter short 
patents $6.54@6.62, standards $6.34@ 
6.42; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.57@ 
6.77; eastern soft wheat straights 
$6.17@6.37; high ratio $7.17@7.97; 
family $8.42. 

Pittsburgh: Mill representatives re- 
port fill-in orders on spring and hard 
Kansas bakers patents were about 
the only activity last week. Soft 
wheat pastry and cake flour showed 
a small gain in sales. Some mills ad- 
vanced prices on family patents 10¢ 
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Nov. 26 but covered buyers until clos- 
ing Nov. 27. However, sales were not 
good. Many grocers and jobbers made 
120-day commitments in family pat- 
ents in October and did not feel it 


was opportune to buy at present 
prices. 
Most flour buyers contemplate a 


favorable flour buying period at the 
end of Korean hostilities and prefer 
to defer other than small volume 
buying. Directions on soft whert pat- 
ents are good, but on family anti oth- 
er patents the past week’s directions 
show considerable slowing up. 
Quotations: Hard winter bakers 
standard patent $6.08@6.38, medium 
patent $6.13@6.48, soft patent $6.18@ 
6.63; spring standard patent $6.55@ 
6.69, medium patent $6.60@6.89, short 
patent $6.65@6.94; clears $6.04@6.50; 
high gluten $6.88@6.99; family pat- 
ents, advertised brands $7.99@8.30; 
other brands $6.63@7.85, pastry and 
cake flours $5.80@7.75; Pacific Coast 


pastry flour $6.30@6.36. 
Philadelphia: Indications of a 
mounting export demand for both 


wheat and flour is offsetting the re- 
action which normally might have 
ensued in the wake of the improve- 
ment in the Korean war news, so 
the local flour market displayed a 
steady undertone at levels reached 
on a 10¢ sack advance which was 
posted at the start of the week. 

This latest upward revision dis- 
turbed price-conscious bakers who 
had expected that a buying opportu- 
nity would present itself once there 
was concrete evidence of a settlement 
in Korea. 

Mill representatives say that stocks 
in the hands of jobbers are only mod- 
erate to light, indicating that some 
replenishment of supplies will become 
obligatory before very long. As a 
result, there is a strong likelihood 
that the number of orders for small- 
er-than-usual amounts of flour will 
multiply unless there is a sudden 
reversal of the current market trend. 

It is reported that southwestern 
mills did a fair volume of business 
prior to the posting of the price in- 
crease, but expansion of demand at 
others was negligible. Dullness is 
said to be particularly pronounced in 
family flour. 

Quotations Dec. 1: 
$7.80@8.05, high gluten $7@7.10, 
short patent $6.75@6.85, standard 
patent $6.65@6.75, first clear $6.35@ 
6.45; hard winter short patent $6.50 
@6.60, standard $6.45@6.55; soft win- 


Spring family 


ter (western) $5.95@6.25 (nearby) 
$5.55 @5.75. 
South 
New Orleans: Extreme dullness 


was felt in flour business last week. 
Interest in purchasing was not furth- 
ered by the advance in wheat futures. 
Even immediate shipment business 
was lacking at the discounts over the 
120-day shipping period, with millers 
pushing sales for this shipment. 

The business transacted was mdstly 
with buyers who were actually in 
need, and this covered hard winters 
as well as northern springs, the lat- 
ter, however, in a much lesser degree 
since the differential has widened 
over hard winters. A little business 
was worked in soft winters from Illi- 
nois and Missouri, with no interest 
in Pacific Coast soft winters due to 
non-competitive prices. Briefly it was 
an exceedingly dull week. 

Cracker and cookie bakers are still 
operating on very good production, 
with fancy cakes and pastries. Bak- 
ers and jobbers formed the best out- 
let for the limited business. 

Shipping directions were slightly 
better, with stocks on hand better 
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to heavy. Export flour sales to Europe 
and the Americas were rather small 
by comparison with the heavy sales 
of wheat. Most active buyers were 
Norway, Jamaica and the Nether- 
lands. 

Quotations Dec. 1, packed in 100-Ib. 
papers, in carlots: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $6.15@6.25, stand- 
ard $6@6.15, first clear $5.15@5.35; 
spring bakery short patent $6.45@ 
6.65, standard $6.30@6.65, first clear 
$6.20@6.50, high gluten. $6.65@6.90; 
soft wheat short patent $6.2)@6.45, 
straight $5.80@5.95, first clear $4.95 
@$5.25, high ratio cake $6.55@6.90; 
Pacific Coast cake $7.35@7.45, pas- 
try $6.60@6.80. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour markets were fair- 
ly good last week with domestic and 
export bookings of good proportions. 
In the export trade, Philippine buy- 
ers were in the market most of the 
week, and excellent bookings were 
reported. It was also reported during 
the week that Philippine flour mar- 
kets would be decontrolled at the 
end of December, and buyers would 
be permitted to purchase without 
licenses. The Philippines need about 
600,000 bags of flour each month, 
and this accounts for their steady 
interest. 

Domestic buyers were more in- 
clined to take on supplies as wheat 
markets were advancing sharply. At 
the close of the week however, wheat 
showed softness and flour buyers were 
quick to note the reaction. 

Quotations Dec. 1: High gluten 
$6.75, all Montana $6.69, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.47, bluestem bakers 
$6.63, cake $7.38, pastry $6.45, 100% 
whole wheat $6.15, graham $6.05. 

Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet last week, and prices were gen- 
erally unchanged to slightly higher. 
Production for the week was down 
about 20%, and millers did not an- 
ticipate any particular change in the 
situation between now and the first 
of the year because buyers are well 
covered for the next few weeks and 
all concerned look to a lapse in ac- 
tivity until after the holidays. Fam- 
ily patent was unchanged at $7.55, 
while other grades were up slightly. 
Bluestem $6.61, bakery $6.70, pastry 
$6.35. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Prospects for 
the eastern Canadian flour trade 
brightened during the week with the 
booking of the British requirement 
for January shipment. Specification 
and price remain the same, but it is 
estimated in trade circles that the 
amount is still limited to 1/12 of the 
total year’s requirement of 350,000 
tons. 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, 
To July 31, '52: 


dollars per cwt.) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Dec. 
27 28 29 30 3 
Guif*® .. $1.91 $1.91 $1.91 $1.88 $1.85 
Gmltf. . 2.2... 1.84 184 1.84 1.81 1.78 
oy Sa 1.79 1.79 1.79 1.76 1.73 
East Coast ... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.77 1.74 
West Coast ... 159 1.59 1.59 1.59 1.59 
(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 
To July 31, '52: 
Nov Nov. Nov. Nov Dec 
27 28 29 30 3 
Gee saci cins 73 73 73 73 72 
3 eT eee 70 70 70 70 69 
GUbhS 6 ssn cece 68 68 68 68 67 
East Coast .. 73 74 74 7 74 
West Coast... 60 60 60 60 60 
*Guif to all of Europe, Mediterranean, 
Middle East, all of Africa -and adjacent 
islands. 


tGulf to Far East and adjacent areas. 
tGulf to Latin America, West Indies and 
Mexico. 
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The news that the U.S. Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement quota was 
nearing exhaustion has heightened 
the possibility of more business for 
Canada after the turn of the year, 
and the millers are confidently ex- 
pecting an increase in foreign orders. 

.A sale of 19,750 tons of low grade 
flour, milled from No. 5 wheat, has 
been negotiated with the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine refugees in the Near East. 
The specification called for 1% ash 
and 10-12% protein. Inquiries in con- 
nection with this business were initi- 
ated in Toronto last week, but diffi- 
culties in obtaining the necessary 
wheat caused delay. The business, it 
is reported, ultimately went to a 
firm of brokers in Montreal and to a 
prominent mill there. It is presumed 
that the difficulties in connection with 
the supply of wheat were ironed out. 
Some of the smaller Ontario mills 
are expected to get a share of the 
business. 

Competition is still intense in the 
domestic field. Quotations Dec. 1: Top 
patent springs for use in Canada 
$11.60 bbl., seconds $11.10 bbl., bak- 
ers’ $11 bbl., all less cash discounts, 
in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 30¢ 
bbl. added for cartage where used. 

There has been no apparent im- 
provement in the movement of winter 
wheat flour. Due to the price differ- 
ential buyers are taking spring wheat 
flour wherever possible in preference 
to the more costly winter wheat flour. 
Quotations Dec. 1: Export $5.55 per 
100 lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal 
or Halifax. 

The scarcity of deliveries of win- 
ter wheat has brought another in- 
crease in the price. This, however, 
has failed to bring increased supplies 
to the market. Quotations Dec. 1: 
$2.30@2.35 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Canadian flour trade 
was featured last week by the sale 
of more than 413,000 bbl. for export, 
and apart from 40,500 bbl. worked 
as Class 2 sales to the Philippines, 
Syria, Ecuador, Lebanon, El Salva- 
dor, Colombia and Aden, all of the 
flour was for IWA account. The larg- 
est buyers in the latter group were 
U.K., Philippines, Belgian Congo, Ice- 
land and Surinam. Domestic trade 
was moderately good, but there ap- 
peared to be a tendency for domestic 
buyers to ease up in purchases. Most 
had apparently obtained the bulk of 
their Christmas requirements pre- 
viously. Domestic trade in flour nor- 
mally eases from now until the 
Christmas holidays are completed and 
and quite frequently does not gain 
momentum again until mid-January. 


Mills at present are operating at less 
than capacity. Prices continue un- 
changed. Quotations Dec. 1: Top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Ft. 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $11.05@11.55; second pat- 
ents $10.55@11.05, second patents to 
bakers $9.95@10.15. All prices cash 
carlot. 

Vancouver: Export flour interest 
here last week was generally quiet, 
with little new business in sight. Ex- 
porters are fairly busy handling Phil- 
ippine orders and will continue so un- 
til the end of the year. 

The situation in the Philippines for 
requirements in the New Year con- 
tinues to be clouded in view of politi- 
cal events there. However, substan- 
tial amounts of flour will still be re- 
quired there and this side of the 
Pacific offers the main supplies. 

There were some rumors among 
the trade during the week that some 
business might be done to Egypt, 
which has been inquiring for flour. 
However, since press reports indi- 
cate that Australian millers have re- 
fused orders to Cairo until settlement 
is made with the British on the Suez 
problem, it is quite possible that 
Canadian shippers might take the 
same attitude. 

Domestic business remains quiet 
with prices unchanged. Hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations: First pat- 
ents $11.85 in 98's cottons; bakers’ 
patents $10.05 in paper bags and 
$10.45 in cottons; western pastry 
flour to the trade $11.95, western cake 
flour $13.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: With heavier offal 
still under slight pressure, bran and 
standard midds. made a good recov- 
ery from a moderate slump last week. 
By Dec. 3 bran had gained 50¢ over 
a week earlier and standard midds. 
about $1.50. Flour midds. and red 
dog were quoted higher but were in 
slower demand and subject to lower- 
priced sales in some cases. Quota- 
tions: Bran $65, standard midds. $66, 
flour midds. $66.50, red dog $66.50. 

Kansas City: Only a fair demand 
existed for millfeed, yet the market 
held comparatively firm due to light 
offerings. During the week millfeed 
futures reached highs for the year on 
all positions. Quotations Dec. 3: Bran 
$62.75@63.50, shorts $65.25@66 
sacked, Kansas City. 

Duluth: Demand was fair to good 
last week, the trend was firm and 
higher and supplies were adequate. 
Quotations: pure bran $65@66, 
standard bran $64.50@65.50, stand- 
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ard midds. $65@66, flour midds. $65 
@66, mixed feeds $65@66, red dog 
$65 @66. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with bran in stronger de- 
mand than shorts. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Nov. 30: Bran $63@ 
63.25, shorts $65.50@65.75. Bran ad- 
vanced 50@75¢ ton, while shorts de- 
clined $2@2.25 ton compared with 
the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran unchanged and shorts $3 ton 
lower. Supplies of shorts have been 
adequate but bran has been in light 
supply. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $62.50@63.00, gray shorts $64.50 
@65.00. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed weakened 
early in the week, then recovered 
late. Bran closed unchanged from a 
week earlier, but shorts were $2.25 
ton lower. Demand was strong, ex- 
ceeding all offerings. Carlot quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $62.50 
@63, shorts $65.25@65.75. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
unchanged. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $65@66, mill run $67.50@68.50, 
shorts $70@71. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 

Fort Worth: Quotations Dec. 1: 
Bran $72@73, gray shorts $73@74, 
delivered Texas common points; $1 
higher on bran but $3 lower on 
shorts, compared with the week pre- 
vious. Demand for bran was good and 
readily absorbed all offerings; shorts 
were in better request at week's end, 
but offerings rather exceeded current 
outlet. 


St. Louis: Bran is extremely strong 
and scarce, but shorts have been 
unwanted and the supply more than 
ample. Bran $67@67.25, shorts $68.75 
@69.25, St. Louis. 

Chicago: A wide variation in mill- 
feed quotations was encountered in 
Chicago at the close of the week 
ending Dec. 3. All prices, however, 
with the exception of the low side of 
the range for bran, were higher than 
at the end of the preceding week. 
Brokers said the market was warm- 
ing up after dragging earlier in the 
period, with demand expanding from 
all areas, especially in the East. Of- 
ferings remained fairly thin at high- 
er prices. Bran was 50¢ lower to $1 
higher, while other milling offals were 
$1@2 higher. Quotations Dec. 3: bran 
$68@69.50, standard midds. $70@ 
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71.50, flour midds, $70.50, red dog 
$70@71. 

New Orleans: The steady advance 
in millfeed prices brought consider- 
able buying intertst toward the week- 
end. Mixers and jobbers held off early 
in the week but showed some inter- 
est as prices strengthened. Mills were 
inclined to press for business, but 
buyers bought only for replacement, 
awaiting a firmer market. Bran $72 
@73.25, shorts $75@76. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeeds are sufficient 
to cover all needs. Sales of bran and 
millfeeds were only fair to good, with 
buyers showing caution, fearing a 
reversal of high prices in case of the 
ending of war. Quotations f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: bran $74.40@75, 
standard midds. $75@76.90, flour 
midds. $76.10@77.40, red dog $78.60 
@79.40. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market is showing no evidence of re- 
gaining its recent upward momentum. 
It is reported that the supply situa- 
tion has improved considerably at a 
time when demand has faltered. Some 
dealers say that the arrival of the 
season’s first ground-covering snow 
will witness a sudden rush of orders. 
Meanwhile, the trade is holding off 
for a price reduction. The Dec. 1 
quotations were unchanged from a 
weck earlier: bran $76, standard 
midds. $75, red dog $80. 

Buffalo: Production of millfeeds 
last week was again at a good rate 
and demand was about equally as 
good. Prices changed very little dur- 
ing the week, although toward the 
end there was an apparent firming 
tendency, especially for bran and 
middlings. Quotations: standard bran 
$72.25@73.25, standard midds. $71.50 
@72.50, flour midds. $71.50@72.50, 
red dog $71.75 @72.75. 

Boston: Millfeeds renewed their 
rise in the Boston market last week 
as the demand slightly exceeded the 
available supply. While the demand 
in most instances was fairly con- 
stant, it was at the same time gen- 
erally held to small job lots. Dealers 
reported that there was no intertst 
in forward business, with practically 
all of the buying being restricted 
to immediate needs. Spring bran ad- 
vanced $3.50 and midds. were only 
slightly behind with a rise of $2.50. 
Mixed feeds closed $2 higher. Quota- 
tions Dec. 1: standard bran $78, 
midds. $77, mixed feeds $78. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed last week, with demand 
heavy enough to keep them at the 
top. No break in prices was foreseen. 
Mills are working to capacity 24 
hours a day, seven days a week, and 
are booked half way through Janu- 
ary. Demand and supply were about 
equal. Quotations: red bran and mill 
run $64, midds. $69. To Denver: red 
bran and mill run $71, midds. $76. 
To California: red bran and mill run 
$71.50, midds. $76.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Portland: Mill run $64.75, midds. 
$70.75. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
extremely tight for all positions, with 
no mills offering at all and only oc- 
casional cars offered by resellers. 
With other feed materials at higher 
levels, millfeed at current ceiling 
prices is a good value and would prob- 
ably find ready sale even if in heav- 
ier supply. With mill production re- 
stricted, demand was accentuated, 
and there was little Pa gh that 
the situation would change in the 
near future. Market tight at $65.75, 
f.o.b. common transit points; offer- 
ings scarce for any position. 

Toronto-Montreal: Supplies, espe- 


cially of bran and middlings, are 
tight. Reversing the situation experi- 
enced a short time ago, shorts are 
more plentiful. Demand is excellent, 
but bookings are for immediate ship- 
ment as the high prices make buyers 
reluctant to book ahead. Prices con- 
tinue to advance as the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply. Quotations Dec. 1: 
bran $74, shorts $74, midds. $75, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 
Vancouver: Supplies available from 
prairie mills continued on the light 
side due to pressing eastern demand. 
Consumption in this area has also im- 
proved with the result that stocks 
here are only fair. Quotations are $1 
ton higher on bran and shorts. Cash 
car quotations: bran $68.80@70.30, 
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shorts $69.30@70.80, midds. $69.30@ 
70.80. 


Winnipeg: There is no let-up in 
demand for millfeeds, and the output 
of western mills is being readily ab- 
sorbed. Prices are steady. Quotations: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran and shorts $63.75@67.75, midds. 
$66 @69; all prices cash carlot. Small 
lots ex-country elevators $4@5 extra. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is seasonally good, but 
there are only minor lots being 
worked occasionally for export. Prices 
remain firm. Quotations Dec. 1: rolled 
oats in 80-Ib. sacks, $5.90@6.10 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 





7 Generations of 


Canadian farmers 


have grown 


grain for OGILVIE 


GILVIE Flour Mills have 
been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
select the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their knowledge 
and skill — plus some of he 
most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 


of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and “Miracle” 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 








JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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U.S. Flour Production 
and Consumption 


Note: Export statistics for 1947, 
1948, 1949 and 1950, include flour ex- 
ported under the Department of Army 
Civilian Supply Program and, as in 
the previous years, flour made entire- 
ly of U.S. wheat, and other wheat 
flour (including flour milled in bond), 
in 100-Ib. sacks, 000’s omitted. 
Sources: Reported flour production 
for 1947, 1948 and ‘1949 and the par- 
tially estimated flour production for 
1944, 1945, 1946, 1950 and 1951, U.S. 
Bureau of the Census; estimated do- 
mestic disappearance, The North- 
western Miller; exports, Foreign 
Trade Division of the Bureau of the 

















Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 
Est. dom. 
disap 
1951— Production Exports seen 
August 18,795 1,852 16,943 
July 18,050 $11 17 ‘239 
June ° 17,115 1,089 16,026 
May . 18,556 2,148 16,468 
April . es 17,258 3,173 14,086 
March .... 19,737 2,363 17,374 
February 18,762 2,089 16,673 
January 22,244 1,885 20,369 
1950— 
January .. 19,165 1,694 17,471 
February - 17,706 1,442 16,263 
March ..... 20,043 1,922 18,131 
April ....... 16,864 2,236 14,629 
May 18,360 1,308 17,062 
June ......-- 17,676 1,656 16,020 
July ..... 18,970 2,373 16,697 
August ...... 21,079 1,308 19,771 
September . 18,869 1,422 17,447 
October .... 18,811 1,127 17,684 
November ... 18,498 1,369 17,129 
December 19,668 2,011 17,647 
Totals 226,697 19,901 205,796 
1949 34,351 32,218 202,133 
1948 79 75,039 204,094 
1947 5 98,633 206,866 
1946 49,661 229,239 
1945 24,662 249,838 
1944 255,2 16,899 238,309 
*Partially estimated 
98-lb. sacks $7.15@7.40. All prices 


cash carlot. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand _ con- 
tinues with emphasis on the small 
package trade for retail outlets. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 1: rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
cottons $6.10, oatmeal in 98-lb. cot- 
tons $7.35, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Buying interest con- 
tinues light, with prices up about 5¢ 
sack. Quotations: Pure white rye 
$5.35@5.60, medium rye $5.15@5.40, 
dark rye $4.35@4.60. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were fair. Pure white $5.98, 
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medium $5.78, dark $4.98, rye meal 
$5.48. 


Philadelphia: Sellers of dark flour 
report a slight improvement in in- 
quiry, but say thus far it has not 
been translated into actual orders. 
They find the trade remains extreme- 
ly price conscious, with indications 
that buying will spurt at the first 
sign of a cost reduction. The Dec. 1 
quotation on rye white of $5.95@6.05 
was unchanged from a week earlier. 

Buffalo: Rye flour sales were again 
good last week, according to reports 
received from _ selling agencies 
throughout this territory. Local area 
bakers were reported taking some 
very good replacements, apparently 
building up supplies for the coming 
holiday trade. Price-wise, there was 
no change in mill offerings as against 
the previous week’s quotations. Quo- 
tations: white rye $5.98@6.02, me- 
dium rye $5.80@5.85, dark rye $4.98 
@5.04. 

Pittsburgh: Little developed last 
week in the way of new rye flour buy- 
ing. Supplies of rye flour are not 
large, but the trade is still price con- 
scious and holds off. Directions were 
good. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: pure white rye flour, No. 1 
$5.87@6.05, medium $5.67@5.75, dark 
$4.60@5.30, blended $6.32@6.49, rye 
meal $5.37@5.55. 


Chicago: Only small lots of rye 
flour, bought for fill-in purposes, 
moved in the central states area dur- 
ing the week ending Dec. 1. Quota- 
tions Dec. 1: white patént rye $5.50 
: re medium $5.30@5.35, dark $4.55 

15. 


New York: Rye flour sales last . 


week were quiet and only for replace- 
ment. Pure white patents $5.90@6.01. 
Portland: White rye om, pure 
dark $6. 
———BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 





prices at Kansas City for Nov. 24 and 
Dec. 1: 

BRAN— Nov. 24 Dec. 1 
December --» $60.50@ 60.75 $623.35@ 62.90 
January ...... 5§9.20@ 59.45 -@°361.95 
February ..... 59.50@ 69.70 61.75@ 61.90 
March ....... 69.65@ 69.95 61.30@ 61.90 
ADCE. ccccvccaw ~ vre@ 360.15 61.30@ 62.00 
BMAF ccrsieccsce cova wos 68.50@ 61.25 

SHORTS— 

December .... $64.35@ 64.70 $65.00@ 65.50 
January 62.60@ 63.00 64.75@ 65.40 
February . 63.00@ 64.00 64.75@ 65.50 
March 63.25@ 64.50 64.75@ 65.50 
April ..... 64. wee be 00 64.85@ 65.75 
) | meee -@ 65.10@ 66.50 
Sales (tons) ~.. “480 360 
*Sales. Bid. 
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PURITY 


STERLING 





Specialists in Mlillin 
Canadian Hard Sp Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED cases 
GREAT WEST e CANADA CREAM 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 


THREE STARS 


PRAIRIE MAIDS 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 


ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 














Processors of 
LINSEED SOYBEAN 
OILCAKE OILCAKE 
MEAL MEAL 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


TORONTO 








GILLESPIE BROS.,Pty.,Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
Case Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypwer 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 














MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
MILLERS 


FLOUR 
Cable Address: Established 
“Sursrs” 1804 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 





HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
CANADA'S 


LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 
Hillcrest Rye Flour 


























Export Demand 





(Contineed from page 9) 


ment quota is being closed out, the 
exports authorized for January and 
February will be in excess of IWA 
wheat, meaning that the open market 
will begin to feel the effects of for- 
eign buying. 


Not Wholly Clear 
The statements last week by USDA 
on export authorizations are not com- 
pletely clear in one major respect. 
While the December-January-Febru- 
ary period would appear to close out 
the U.S. portion of exports under the 











WANT ADS 




















HELP WANTED 
v 











WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR A 
3,500-unit spring wheat mill in Ohio. If 
interested, write for further information 
giving past experience, ete. Address 248 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 











AMERICAN, 35, NOW ABROAD, SEEKS 
position in bakery research or production. 
U. 8., British and Swiss practical experi- 
ence plus highest technical training. Res- 
ume supplied. Address 255, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
cecum mmerwemneie v 

ONE HAYSSEN BREAD WRAPPING AND 
Slicing "Machine. Bargain, good condition. 
Discontinued hal Weberling Bros., 
Peru, Tl. 


OLIVER CAKE Waarren 7993, PRACTI- 
cally new; complete with 12° infeed con- 











veyor, underfold attachment, right angle 
discharge and cardboard feeder. Hall 
Brothers, Inc., Box 437, Kansas City, Mo. 


Attn. A. F. Morrison. 
MACHINERY WANTED 

v 
WANTED TO BUY—A NUMBER OF 6x6 
Ailis Chalmers laberatory roller mills. 


Address 260, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TU BUY — KICHARDSON 
scales, beg closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
4. EB. Hagan, 1622 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo, 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 





IN OKLAHOMA — ESTABLISHED BAK- 
ery. Wholesale - Retail. City of 36,000, 
Large trade area, Beautiful modernistic 
retail store. Specializing in fancy pastries. 
Best of equipment. Established army base. 
Prosperous wheat and oil country. Recent 
death of owner causes immediate sale. 
Price $35,000. Good terms. Write C. R. 
Knapton, 226 Okla. Natural Bidg., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., Knapton Business 
Brokers, Inc, 
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pact, preliminary authorizations of 
wheat for such countries as Austria, 
Greece, Italy, Japan and the Neth- 
erlands for March lead to the belief 
that USDA has already made an in- 
formal earmarking of wheat pact 
quotas to those nations and that con- 
sequently some of the other authoriz- 
ations for earlier export may in fact 
represent in part wheat agreement 
wheat and other ex-subsidy purchases. 

The heavy wheat export authoriza- 
tions for the first quarter of 1952 
plus the indicated poor condition of 
the Canadian crop make a total ex- 
port movement of U.S. wheat for this 
crop year of 400 million bushels seem 
closer to reality. 

For the period of July-October, 
USDA reports an export movement 
of wheat and flour amounting to 
slightly more than four million tons. 
On the basis of November and De- 
cember authorizations, the first half 
of the crop year would show a total 
export movement of slightly more 
than six million tons or roughly 220- 
225 million bushels. 

With the first quarter export au- 
thorizations of 1952 currently set at 
approximately one million tons 
monthly, the total movement for nine 
months of the crop year would pass 
the 330 million bushel ievel, leaving 
only approximately 70 million bush- 
els to be shipped in the last three 
months of the crop year to reach the 
400-million-bushel mark. 


Dependence Demonstrated 


The dependence of the wheat im- 
porting world on U.S. supplies at 
this time this year can be most clear- 
ly measured in some of the forward 
export authorizations made last week 
by USDA. Brazil has received export 
authorizations for January-March of 
170,000 tons, France 90,000 for the 
same period, India 600,000, Sweden 
60,000 and the U.K. 450,000. 

Viewed from another angle, it 
shows the same dependence of the 
importing world on U.S. wheat sup- 
plies. The U.K. alone has an unfilled 
import quota of approximately 116 
million bushels of wheat as of Nov. 
27. Unfilled export balances of Au- 
stralia and Canada are roughly 160 
million bushels. Unless the U.K. is 
willing to accept a consequential 
amount of lower grades of Canadian 
wheat later this year, it is seen that 
export balances of the two big ster- 
ling area exporters is barely sufficient 





AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for motices such 
as those which follow: 


NORWEGIAN flour agent, established many 
years and of the highest reputation, wishes 
to make a connection with a U.S. mil! 
able to do export business in hard wheat 
flour. This is an excellent opportunity to 
make a connection with an experienced 
firm itn the Norwegian market. For pre- 
liminary details write in confidence to Ca- 
nadian and European Manager, THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 901 Lumsden 
Bldg., Toronto, Canada. 

GERMAN importer, established many years 
and well reputed in international trade, 
desires to make a connection with a CA- 
NADIAN exporter of feed grains. The firm 
has an extensive organization and is in an 
excellent position to share in current busi- 
ness. Interested exporters are invited to 
write in confiderice for details to the Ca- 
Manager, THE 


nadian and European 
901 Lumsden 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Bidg., Torento, Canada. 
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to meét the requirements of the U.K. 
alone, to say nothing of requirements 
of other areas which normally draw 
on wheat stocks from these countries. 

In announcing its preliminary pro- 
grams for February and March, 
USDA comments that it is expected 
these quantities may be increased at 
the time final program announce- 
ments are made for the respective 
months. 

The December program, originally 
announced (Oct. 8 at a total of 1,292,- 
500 long tons of grains and oilseeds, 
on the other hand, is now set at a 
lower figure, totaling 1,121,000 tons. 
The failure or inability of some im- 
porting countries to implement their 
programs since July, fogether with a 
substantial reduction in the quanti- 
ties set up as a reserve and unused, 
occasioned a cutback in the quanti- 
ties originally scheduled for the July- 
December period, USDA states. 

Sales of wheat and flour under the 
IWA in the week ending Nov. 27 to- 
taled 11,226,000 bu., with the heaviest 
purchasers Germany, the U.K., Bel- 
gium, Mexico and Brazil. Norway's 
quota was filled Nov. 29 and that of 
British Honduras Nov. 26. 
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TORONTO ELEVATORS, LTD., 
SHOWS INCREASE IN NET 


TORONTO—The net profit of To- 
ronto Elevators, Ltd., in the fiscal 
year ended July 31, 1951, has been 
returned at $533,029, equivalent to 
$2.15 a share, an increase over last 
year’s result of $521,063 or $2.10 a 
share. 

Gordon C. Leitch, the company’s 
president, reported that the eleva- 
tors at Toronto and Sarnia handled 
a good volume of business throughout 
the year and it was anticipated that 
this volume would continue during 
the current year. Due, however, to 
the large crop harvested in Ontario 
in 1950, the company’s branches 
handled less western grain than 
usual. 
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Despite a- difficult year in obtain- 
ing raw products to crush, the oper- 
ation of the vegetable oil department 
had been maintained at a satisfac- 
tory level. The production of soy- 
beans in Ontario was far short of - 
demand and the flaxseed crop pro- 
duced in western Canada was one 
of the lowest in many years. Adverse 
harvesting weather had added to the 
difficulties of the situation and it 
became necessary to import a sub- 
stantial amount of seed to meet 
crushing requirements. 

Mr. Leitch stated that the oil re- 
finery continued to expand its opera- 
tions and contracts had been let for 
the erection of a modern solvent ex- 
traction plant to be located at the 
company’s Toronto site. 





Spring Wheat 





(Continued from page 9) 


mixing schedules when the new flour 
is used. We found its mixing re- 
quirement no different from that of 
the old crop flour. When the doughs 
are mixed beyond the required time, 
they stand up under the extra mix- 
ing equally as well as did the old 
flour. 


“Floor Time Unchanged” 

“Floor time apparently remains 
unchanged. Twenty-five minutes floor 
time for large doughs and 30 min- 
utes for smaller doughs can be ex- 
pected to give the best results. Try 
a few variations under the conditions 
of your shop for the best grain and 
texture. 

“New flour doughs handle well 
through the machinery and show no 
change in proofing time or condi- 
tion trom the proof box. Oven spring 
is excellent and the bread tends to 
have a little larger volume than 
bread made from the old crop flour. 
Grain and texture of the loaves is 
good.” 
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John Benkert, a past president of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, and a member of the ad- 
visory board of the baking industry 
in Washington, has opened a new re- 
tail outlet in Great Neck, Long 
Island, N.Y. The bakeshop and facili- 
ties were open to public inspection 
for two days with the opening fea- 
turing individual orchid corsages, 
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bell 


cocktails and hors d'oeuvres, punch 
and cookies. 


Adolf and Gerta Rothsrhild have 
opened Child’s Bakery in the Univer- 
sity Hills shopping center, Denver. 
They were childhood sweethearts in 
Bremen, Germany. During the Hitler 
reign Adolf’s father traded his Brem- 


en bakery and home for a bakery and 
house in Philadelphia, and the family 
moved to America in 1936. One year 
later Adolf sent for Gerta and they 
were married 
e 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Mori have pur- 


chased Kent’s Bakery in Milton, Wis., 
from Mr. and Mrs. Kent Liddell. Mr. 
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Mori has 14 years experience as a 
baker. 


Bill’s Bakery opened recently in 
newly decorated and remodeled quar- 
ters in East Troy, Wis. William Kres- 
en is the proprietor. 


A new bakery devoted to retail 
home deliveries has been established 
in Marshfield, Wis., under the name 
of the Service Bakery Co. It has sev- 
en trucks working on routes in the 
city. The organization is a branch 
of Laux Service Bakery, Appleton. 
Plans do not include the establish- 
ment of a retail store in Marshfield. 
Products are baked in Appleton. 

@ 

A business name has been filed for 
the Father & Son Bakery in Buffalo 
by Frederick M. Pieczynski. 


e 
The Palace Bakery, Calgary, Alta., 
is erecting a warehouse at Edmonton, 
Alta. The building, of frame and 
stucco construction 50 by 130 ft., will 
cost approximately $25,000. 
9 
Duncan Doughnuts, 
equipped a plant in Baltimore for 
production of doughnuts for the 
wholesale trade. Capacity is 600 doz. 
an hour. J. Frank Slack is president. 
e 
Continental Baking Co., currently 
observing its 50th year of operation 
in Memphis, has purchased a 1% 
story brick building as part of an 
expansion program, according to an 
announcement by Holice Sims, plant 
manager. 


Inc., has 


The Elrod Bakery has been opened 
in the new L. B. Smith Plaza in 
Buffalo. 

& 


The Wannemacher Bakery has been 

opened in Rochester, N.Y. 
& 

Hart’s Bakery, Inc., a new bread 
plant, has started operations in Mem- 
phis. The plant has a capacity of 
72,000 loaves daily. L. S. Hartzog is 
president of the firm. 

2 

A new oven has been installed in 

Ford’s Bakery in De Pere, Wis. 
e 

Cupp’s Pastry Shoppe, Oklahoma 
City, recently baked a 523-lb. cake 
for the anniversary celebration of a 
grocery store. 


The Elm Tree Bakery in Appleton, 
Wis., has opened a second shop, with 
Margaret Nabbefeld as store man- 
ager. 

a 


Goldberg’s Bakery, Evansville, Ind., 
has been purchased by Wesselman’s 
Finer Foods. Mrs. Joseph Goldberg 
and sons are taking over a bakery in 
Louisville, home of the late Joseph 
Goldberg before he opened a bakery 
in Evansville in 1931. 


a 
E. Borel has opened the MacGreg- 
or Cake Shop in Houston. 
es 
A large modern bakery has been 
opened in the new Food Center in 
Rochester, N.Y., which will service 
Star Super Markets and Hart Food 
Stores throughout the Rochester area. 
e 
The Wannemacher Bakery has been 
opened in the new North Park Shop- 
ping Center in Rochester, N.Y. 
a 
John Ewaschuk has closed John’s 
Bakery in Watervliet, Mich., and has 
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moved the equipment to Parchment, 
Mich. 


Herald has opened a bak- 
ery in Frankfort, Mich. 


2 
The Merrill Bakery in Williamston, 
Mich., has reopened, after being 
closed five weeks following a fire. 
@ 
Mrs. M. Bree has opened a modern 
bakery in St. Petersburg Beach, Fla. 


e 
Nagel’s Bakery, Tampa, Fla., op- 
erated by Norris Nagel, has been re- 
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modeled and enlarged. A special cake 
decorating room has been added. 
® 
Kirby's Kitchen is a new bakery 
opening in Plant City, Fla. The own- 
ers are Norris Nagel and Kirby Pitts. 
e 
Daniel Bey has leased the War- 
rington (Fla.) Bukery from C. M. 
Chamberlain. 
ca 


Angell’s Bakery, Daytona Beach 
Fla., owned and operated by Mr. and 
Mrs. K. A. Angell, has been remod- 
eled. New machinery has been in- 


stalled, which includes a retarder, 
proof box and mixer. 
a 
Mrs. Lucile Greene has opened a 
donut shop in Miami. 
® 
Van's Baking Co., Edmond, Okla., 
has installed new pan-washing 2quip- 
ment. 
3 
Mrs. Mae Gottrel has announced 
plans to open a bakery in Roy, Mont. 
2 ; 


Harold Hibbing is the new man- 
ager of the former Frank’s Bakery 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR MORE THAN 70 YEARS 





FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


The Best of 


Season’s Greetings 
to Our Friends 
of the Baking Industry 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 
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——————EEEE 
WHY THEY BUY 


LOS ANGELES—A report on the 
actual factors which determine wom- 
en’s decisions in purchasing foods is 
given by the Master Bakers Retail 
Association as follows: 

% 

Word of mouth endorsement. .77 

Magazine articles 

Advertising 

Samples 

See While Shopping 

Newspaper writeups 

Demonstrations 


in Rochester, Minn., which had been 
operated by Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Sues. The firm now is known as the 
East Center Bakery. 

@ 

‘Royal Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
has bought four new trucks for its 
fleet. 

& 


Bama Pie Co., Tulsa, Okla., has 
added six new panel trucks to its de- 
livery system. 


Knott's Bakery, Ada, Okla., has in- 
stalled a new steam boiler. 
a 
Mr. and Mrs. Ollie Cook have 
opened a bakery in Hobbs, N.M. 
3 
Don Hallinan recently purchased a 
building in Onawa, Iowa, for the site 
of a new bakery. 


Jack Horchler has purchased the 
Oven Gold Bakery at Watertown, 
8.D. 

a 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Cable are the 
new owners of the Braham (Minn.) 
Bakery. 

> 


The Sig Johnson Super-Valu Store 
in Hopkins, Minn., has announced a 
new home bakery department. 

2 

Harold Schwarz, who had been op- 
erator of the Hotel Bakery in Roseau, 
Minn., left to take charge of a bak- 
ery he purchased at Harvey, N.D. 
Arnold Hon! is in charge of the Hotel 
Bakery. 

® 


The Quality Bakery in Browns Val- 
ley, Minn., reopened recently with 
Arnold Haack as the new proprietor. 

* 

The Home Bakery in Great Falls, 
Mont., recently held a grand opening. 
Charles Jewell is owner and operator. 

e 

Melvin and Leo Istas, who operate 
a bakery in Madison, 8.D., have pur- 
chased a bakery in Miller, S.D. They 
will operate both plants. 

= 

Iver Staupe has leased Laura’s 
Bake Shop in Hatton, N.D., from his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Staupe. 


= 
Grand opening of the renovated 
LaFontaine Bake Shoppe in Oshkosh, 
Wis., was held recently. Operator of 
the shop is Keith LaFontaine, who 
has been in the baking business nine 
years. 


Mr. and Mrs. Al Doepker recently 
held grand opening of the Doepker 
Bakery in Seymour, Wis. 


& 

About 6,000 persons attended the 
open house of the Gillan Bakery at 
Moberly, Mo., recently. The bakery, 
owned by LeRoy and Jane Gillan, 
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Fulton Fulprint Cotton 
bags stand out in 
any company. Avail- 
able with band label, 
spot label, or band 
and butt-band label. 
Labels soak off 


easily. 





Sulton BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta © $t.hLewis *© Daltas © Kansas City, Kans. 


Minneapolis © Denver © New Orleans @ LosAngeles © New York City 





So numerous are the ways that cotton bags may be used 
in sewing for the farm family and home, that a great deal 
of attention is given by the purchaser in choosing an 
attractive and desirable print. For this reason, Fulton 
exercises extreme care and the utmost discrimination in 
selecting gay, colorful prints that are “fashion right” for 


home sewing. 


When your product is packaged in a Fulton Fulprint Cotton 
bag — you can be sure it’s dressed in its “Sunday best”— 
in a print that will be sought after and in demand. 
Increased sales are “sew easy” the Fulprint way. Write the 
branch nearest you, 
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The Northwestern Miller Service Program 





List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each Ca- 
nadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the basis 
of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and grain 
storage capacity is also furnished when avail- 
able. 
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Separate listings of flour blending plants, rye 
mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills and 
durum mills in the United States are appended 
to the list of wheat flour mills. 


A List of Flour Brands in the United States 
and Canada is also maintained continuously 
and a revision of the printed list is published 
periodically. The list is compiled from informa- 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


List Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”"—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller."—A Southwest milling 
firm official.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it.”"—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


tion furnished by mills in response to question- 
naires, from previously published lists and 
from current registration records furnished by 
the United States Patent Office. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
vertisers. This list service is a part of the exten- 
sive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


© The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
® The Almanack, a statistical annual 

© The Library, for reference and research 

© Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

© Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


Tue Nortuwestern Miter «+ FEEDSTUFFS 
Tue AMERICAN BAKER + MILLING PRODUCTION 
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formerly was known 


Bakery. 


as the Klein 


The August Bros. Bakery in Miami 
is being enlarged and remodeled. 


= 
The Elrod Bakery has been opened 
in the new L. B. Smith Plaza in 
Buffalo, with parking facilities for 
more than 1,000 cars. 


Two bakeries in the St. Louis area 
have been closed—the Louis Dreyer 
Bakery and the Darr & Zeller Ca- 
tering Co., one of the oldest such 
firms in the city. 

2 

John Roth has taken over the bak- 
ery formerly operated by Charles 
Koch in St. Louis. 


s 
Michael Theiss closed his bakery 
in St. Louis recently for remodeling 


BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


1,056 AT PACKAGING 
INSTITUTE MEETING 


NEW YORK—Robert de S. Couch, 
General Foods Corp., New York, was 
elected president of the Packaging 
Institute at the 13th annual forum 
of the organization held at the Hotel 
Commodore here. Registration totaled 
1,056. Other officers are R. Chester 
Reed, the Texas Co., vice president; 
F. S. Leinbach, Riegel Paper Corp., 
New York, vice president, and Dr. L. 
V. Burton, executive director. 

Directors include Mr. Couch; Mr 
Leinbach; E. F. Dival, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., Argo, Ill.; G. Nor- 
wood Fisher, Kraft Foods Co., Chi- 
cago; H. Lyle Greene, Peters Mach- 
inery Co., Chicago; H. A. Miller, Burt 
Machine Co., Baltimore; Herbert T 
Holbrook, Standard Cap & Seal Corp.., 
Jersey City, and Charles O. Kendall, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, Inc., the re- 
tiring president 


——SREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOYD P. GRAW HEADS 
MILPRINT BAKERY UNIT 


MILWAUKEE Floyd P. Graw 
has been appointed manager of the 
bakery division of Milprint, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, filling the place vacated 
when W. Ralph Voss resigned this 
position in order to move to a warmer 
climate. Mr. Voss, who was the ad- 
ministrative specialist for bakery op- 
erations with the firm for many 
years, now represents the firm in 
the east coast area of Florida. 

For years, Mr. Graw has been a 
consulting technical editor of a trade 


Floyd P. Graw 
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magazine and an active member of 
several bakers’ associations. He is a 
member of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers and has served as 
vice president of the Northwest Ohio 
Master Bakers group. For 15 years 
he worked in the shop end of the 
baking business, and then took a po- 
sition with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., as a 
sales promotion specialist. For the 
past 10 years he was with the King 
Midas Flour Mills. 

——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiIFE— 
NEW CONTINENTAL DEPOT 
WARREN, ARK.—The Continen- 

tal Baking Co. of Little Rock, Ark., 
is establishing a depot here, and 


eight routes out of this city are ex- 
pected to be in operation by spring, 
Hal sales > 
announced. Until the depot is 
structed, a building owned by 
Warren Chamber of Commerce will 


has 
con- 
the 


be used for truck headquarters and 


storage. Bread and cakes are sent 
from Little Rock to Warren. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SWIFT & CO. FILM 
BEING DISTRIBUTED 
CHICAGO—“Big Idea,” the new 
award-winning film of America to- 
day, produced by Swift & Co., now is 
being distributed to the public free of 


79 


charge on a nationwide basis by Mod- 
ern Talking Pictures, Inc. The film 
has been seen by more than 1% mil- 
lion persons. 

Film juries at the Cleveland Film 
Festival and the Greater Boston Film 


_ Council selected “Big Idea” for 1951 


top awards in non-theatrical competi- 
tion. More than 130 Swift & Co. em- 
ployees support the Hollywood cast. 

The 16mm. sound, black and white 
film has a running time of 30 min- 
utes. Designed for club, classrooms 
and other organized groups, the film 
may be obtained by writing the public 
relations department, Swift & Co., 
Chicago 9, Ill. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES - 


Such is our wish for you . . . for yours . . . for all 


our good friends in the baking 


industry. No one contributes so much to the 


good cheer . . . the good eating . . . at 


Christmas as the baker. And no one deserves 


better than he throughout the 


whole year, for his is the office of providing us 
all with the staff of life . . . the first 
and foremost food of all—bread. 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 


Frank J. Hale, President 


York, N.Y. 
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45-54 37th Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co... 
Acme-Evans 

Acme Flour Mills Co. 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd 
Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co. 

American Dry Milx Institute, Inc. 
American Flours, Inc. 

American Machine & Foundry 
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MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











D hnut Corporation of America. 
Dow Corning Corp., The 
Duluth Universal Milling Co...... 


Dunwoody Industrial Institute 


Bagle Roller Mill Co 

Eastern Canada Flour Mills .. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. 
Einfuhrhandei Mannheim 
Evans Milling Co. 


Fant Milling Co. 

Farquhar Bros. ... 

Feast, C. E., & Co... 

Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 

Fiour Mills of America, Inc..... 


oels 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd.... 
Fort Morgan Mills 
Pranco, Francis M. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Mills, Inc. 
General Inc. 


Mills, 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 


Globe Cereal Mills 

Globe Milling Co. 

Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co. 
Great Star Flour Millis, Ltd 


Green’s Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, ee & Larsen Co. 
Hamm, J. M. & Cc. M 

Hammond a & Paper Co 

Harris, Upham & Co 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. Inc. 
Heide, Henry. inc 

Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 

Holland Engraving Co. ... 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co.. 

Hotel Sherman 

Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
Interstate Grain Corporation 
international Milling Co. 
ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 

Jewell, “ 

Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. . 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, L. 8., Co., 

Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co 

Kaswan, Joseph 

Kelly-Brickson Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co..... 
Kenser, Charles H 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Kimpton, W. &S., & Sons 

King Midas Flour Mills 

King Milling Co. ... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

Kiwi Coders Corp 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc 
Koerner, John E., & Co 


LaGrange Millis 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd..... 

Laminated Bakery Package Research 
Council ... 

Lever Bros. Co. 

Lexington Mill & Elevator Co 

Loken & Co. 

Long, W. E., Co.. 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 

Lysie, J. C., Milling Co. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd..... 
Madsen, Otto 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd..... 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 


N. V. “Meeluaie,” Amsterdam. .. 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Mente & Co., Inc. 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

Midland Flour Milling Co.... 
Midland Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc. 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ... 
Mitchell, B. P., Co. 

Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 

Morrison Milling Co. 

Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd.... 
Morten Milling Co. 

Myers, J. Ross, & Son 


National Alfaifa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co. . 
National Cotton Council ... 
National Yeast Corp. . 
Nebraska Consolidated ‘Mills Co. 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 





Norton, Willis, Co. ... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogtivie Flour Milis, Co., Ltd 
Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co 
Paniplus Company 


Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pletcher & Pollack 
Pratt, R. C 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 

Read Standard Corp. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
Red Wing Milling Co 

Reilly, John F. 

Richardson, James. & Sons, Ltd 
Richmond Manufacturing Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milling Co. 

Rodney Milling Co. 

Rosas Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Lta.. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 

Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co. 


Sands. Taylor and Wood Co. 
Schneider, 

Schultz, Baujan & Co.. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Sexton, Chas. W 

Shellabarger'’s, Inc. 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc... 

Short, J. R., Milling Co. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc.. 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 

Spindler, L. G. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 

Standard Brands, Inc. 

Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co 

Star of the West Milling Co. 

Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc.. 

Stolp & Co., Lrd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 

Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 

Strisik, 8. R., Co. ee 
SUMIVaR, W,. Dh, HS Geis ion icc st vacedoivs 


Tanner-Bvans-Siney Corp. 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd.. 

Tennant & Hoyt Co. 

Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co... 

Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn....... 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc... 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Toronto Blevators, Ltd. ... 

Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp... 
Union Steel Products Co. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd... 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 

Van Dusen Harrington Co........ 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N.V. ... 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import ... 

Vis, P. C., & CO....see0- 

Voigt Milling Co. .. 

Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland.. 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. . 
Wamego Milling Oo. 


Watson-Higgins Milling Co. .. 
Weber Flour Mille Co.........+0++5 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co.. 
Western Assurance Co. evocveses 
Western Canada Flour Milis Co., Lta.. 
Western Star Mill Co....... 
White & CO. .ccccssecsccccees 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ..... 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ......... 
Williams Bros. Co. 

Williams, Cohen B., & Sons.... 
Witsenburg, Firma, Jr. 

















DYOX 


for flour mcturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enriclunent 





Shill and 





are the answer... 


aay 
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It takes more than blood-line to produce a 
winner. Experience... skill... training, 
coupled with attention to minute details 
are necessary prerequisites for champion- 
ship performance. 


The N-A Serviceman, with a background 
of a quarter-century of experience, with 
thorough training to be attentive to all 
details — plus time-proved products... 
DYOX for maturing, NOVADELOX 
for color improvement, and N-RICH- 
MENT-A for uniform enrichment...can 
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help you with your flour processing prob- 
lems, whatever their nature. 


Progressive millers everywhere have 
learned through experience that N-A Serv- 
ice means prompt, courteous and careful 
attention to all phases of flour processing. 
So, for maturing, color improvement or 
enrichment keep in mind that N-A’s entire 
Flour Service Division is always ready 
and more than willing to work with you 
and your consultants to give you the “Skill 
and Training Answer.” 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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Should you go 
back to school again? 


You should—for you may learn a lesson that will shock you. 
You may learn that your child or your neighbor’s child is 


not getting the good education that he’s entitled to as a free 
American. 


You may find classrooms crowded beyond relief .. . tired 
teachers with many more pupils than they can effectively 


teach. You may find out-of-date textbooks, scant supplies, 
equipment that’s pitifully inadequate. 


All over America our schools are close to a crisis. Jam- 
packed with present pupils, they’re faced with finding room 
for a million more children coming along each year! 





Everyone agrees that we must have better schools to build 
a stronger America. What can we do to help make them 
better? Join the P.T.A.—work with educators and other 
community groups. 


For useful information on school problems and how other 
communities are solving them, write: “BreTTER SCHOOLS,” 


2 West 45th Street, New York 19, New York. 





